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ABSTRACT 
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FEATURE 



Realizing the New Vision of 
Community College Board Leadership 




John Carver . . . 

The guidance available to those who need to know about the 
theory and practice of management is unending — hut information 
on the theory and practice of governance is practically non-exis- 
tent! It was this disturbing fact that launched the career of the 
“Father of Policy Governance'' 1 ,” John Carver. 

A theorist, writer, and consultant on governance and the board 
management partnership, Dr. Carver earned a B.S. in business 
and economics and a M.Ed. in educational psychology from the 
University of Tennessee and his Ph.D. in clinical psychology from 
Emory University. Working for a not-for-profit board, he was 
nationally recognized as an innovator in the field of mental health. 
It was here that his interest in boards took shape. Following exten- 
sive research on the subject, he began working with boards and 
CEOs as a consultant. His hundreds of clients, world-wide, range 
from Fortune 500 companies to community action agencies and 
include many community colleges. He is the author of several 
books (including A New Vision of Board Leadership: Governing the 
Community College , for ACCT, with Miriam May hew), professional 
papers, a newsletter as well as audio and videotape programs. 



. . .and his Contribution to 
Community College Governance 

Carver was introduced to the ACCT membership at the 1993 
ACCT Annual Convention in Toronto. His keynote address at that 
meeting captured many of the values held by community college 
trustees, introduced others, and wrapped them in a new model for 
action — Policy Governance. 

The enthusiasm of the ACCT membership toward this new 
model led to the production and distribution of a videotape and 
book (produced through the support of the ACCT Trust Fund), 
numerous special sessions at subsequent association meetings, 
and a board retreat service and information exchange on Policy 
Governance. 

Beyond these activities and products, however; John has made 
a lasting contribution to community colleges. Many boards have 
adopted the model, some have rejected it, many more are studying 
the idea, and many have included some of his concepts in their 
existing approach to governance. To varying degrees, hundreds of 
trustees and CEOs have been and will be engaged in a conversa- 
tion about effective governance and all will be better for it. 13 

— Ray Taylor 
ACCT President 



ERIC 



Cditor s note: In the mid-1970s . John Carver created a conceptual model for a reinvented governance . which he called Policy Governance*' 1 . Throughout this 
ideation* any reference to Policy Governance refers to this conceptual model . 
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REALIZING THE NEW VISION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE BOARD LEADERSHIP 



What is Policy 
Governance? 

by Tom Gregory 

F or ages too few persons questioned that the earth was 
basically flat. Similarly, for decades few persons ques- 
tioned the traditional flawed ways in which boards and 
CEOs (and staff) have coexisted. At last, someone 
looked at the inadequate situation, decided that there 
had to be a better way, and found a better way. Thank you John 
Carver (see preceding tribute). 

Each of us has at least a vague idea of what a board does and 
how a board and CEO operate. These unchallenged concepts, 
passed down from others, frequently have led to undefined over- 
lapping roles of the board and of the CEO. Conflict, misunder- 
standing, frustration, and inefficiency have been common and 
sadly have been accepted as natural and inevitable. 

Policy Governance is a way for a board and CEO to lead and 
to manage an organization in partnership. Policy Governance is a 
method, a conceptual model for governing, that works in the real 
world and which deals with real world problems and situations. 
Policy Governance was bom and bred in public and non-profit 
organizations, but Policy Governance can be used and is used in 
the coiporate sector. Policy Governance is a tested well-thought- 
out workable system that stands in contrast to the flawed combi- 
nation of problem fixes which comprises traditional 
organizational governance. 

Policy Governance recognizes the huge responsibilities which 
board member's have, recognizes the number and size of board- 
realm decisions which need to be made, and recognizes the 
importance that board members understand and act on the values 
held by the public (or those who morally own the organization). 
Policy Governance provides a way for a board to cany out its fidu- 
ciary responsibility which to many persons is awesome. 

Policy Governance recognizes that board members normally 
are not working within the organization 50 or 60 hours a week, 
and therefore should not be trying to manage operations, staff, 
or facilities. The CEO and supervisory staff are selected and 
paid to cany out that management role. Tire board can better 

Tom Gregory is ACCTs main Policy Governance trainer i facilitator. He has wide 
experience in board development, team budding, and conjlict resolution in the for- 
profit and not-for-profit sectors. This is his '20th year teaching interpersonal skills 
on the graduate level at Trinity Gollege. He finds fulfillment in enhancing indi- 
viduals. groups, and computers. He has a sense of humor. He can be reached at 
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A Checklist 

f flow do you know 
. That you have 

fcWiicf Governance 

Do You Have 

: €3ear Written Board Governance Policies 

Executive Boundaries 
Governance Process 
Board-Staff Relationship/Linkage 
Organizational Outcomes 
with priorities or other value guidelines (Ends) i 





I^Systematic Board Monitoring to Assure Performance 













iii.- Y'SjS*! 



Of the Organization 

■ Outcomes (Ends) 

■ Executive Boundaries 
(unacceptable practices, situations) 

Of the Board itself 



- ^ > : 




■■£$***. • 

-Intentional Definite Linkage of Board with CorranumSO 

‘(or other Moral Ownership of the Organization) * 

•JB 

Bear natural delineation between the board and CEOv 
^ (staff) roles, baseil on the distinction between 
f Organizational Outcomes (Ends) and Staff Means. ssn 









; Board Agenda ruid focus primarily on the big picture ^ , 
pabd bn the future, i.e., on major board-realm issues.^ 

■ board is not involved in management of 

* programs, or facilities. XV?-: 

— Tom Gregory 
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spend its time truly leading the organization while responsibly 
delegating what can be responsibly delegated. Policy Gover- 
nance leads to an economy of board operation, to a minimum 
waste and the best use of valuable board member time. Policy 
Governance addresses board job design and enables strategic 
leadership by governing boards. 
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Policy Governance is a way of enabling a 
board to be efficient and effective. 

Policy Governance is a relationship, a part- 
nership between the board and management 
with clear roles for each. Board members, offi- 
cers, CEO, and senior staff know what their jobs 
are and are not. The core ideas of Policy Gover- 
nance are simple. 

Policy Governance is a coherent collection of 
guidelines, roles, and protections, which fit 
together to produce the long desired governance 
results. This collection enables the board and staff 
to focus attention on their appropriate work and 
not have to focus attention on the common prob- 
lems caused by traditional ill -defined and vague- 
ly-defined governance. A common reaction to 
Policy Governance is “This makes so much 
sense. I do not understand why we were not doing 
this sooner” 

Policy Governance defines a board/stafif divi- 
sion of labor; a division of primary focus. Policy 
Governance has found a natural and useful 
boundary line, a line which has flexibility and 
which can be adjusted by the board. 

Policy Governance encourages having a 
strong, competent, knowledgeable board and a 
strong, competent, knowledgeable CEO. With clear separate roles, 
the board and CEO need not compete with each other Each ben- 
efits from a powerful and fully functioning partner 

Policy Governance is an expression of the values of the owners of 
the organization, values about why the organization exists, and values 
about how the organization accomplishes its outcomes. Policy Gov- 
ernance directs that the board be effectively linked to its ownership. 

Policy Governance is a way of elevating deliberations by the 
board and by the public to the more significant and longer-range 
than is traditional. Board time is spent on matters that can not or 
should not be delegated to anyone else. 

Policy Governance is a framework that enables a board to bene- 
fit from diversity of opinion and to function as a unit rather than as 
disparate parts. Diversity is even invited and encouraged and used. 

Policy Governance directs the board to create an explicit vision 
of the intended outcomes of the organization, i.e., policies (called 
Ends) describing exacdy why the organization exists, with priori- 
ties or other value guidelines related to the outcomes intended. 
Such a clear vision becomes a powerful leading beacon and is a 
natural leadership instrument. 

Policy Governance assures that the board creates policies 
regarding delegation of authority, governance of the organization, 
and operational behavior boundaries. Board members become 



Governance 

is a way of elevating 
deliberations by the 

board and by the 

■ | 

public to the more 
significant and 

f 

longer-range than 
is traditional. 

Board time is spent 
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on matters that can not 
or should not be 

to 



any one. else 



grounded in a workable philosophy of gover- 
nance. New board members, having the board 
policies, are able to quickly function effectively 
on the board. 

Policy Governance establishes a clear set of 
boundaries within which the executive may oper- 
ate and establishes clear direction and priorities 
for the executive to pursue. Policy Governance 
leads to the best use of the executive’s abilities 
and offers a fair and natural way of evaluating the 
executive’s performance. 

Policy Governance is so named from the 
board’s establishment and use of a set of policies 
which give direction and guidance to the organi- 
zation. Instead of having to make the same deci- 
sions repeatedly, the board translates its values 
into policies which give direction to and set 
boundaries on decisions. This prethinking allows 
decisions to be made at a wise level and gives the 
organization and its management the ability to 
react quickly to changing situations. This system 
frees the board from much wasted time. 

Policy Governance directs that the board 
assure executive and organizational performance 
through systematic monitoring, i.e., assures that 
the intended organizational outcomes are reached 
and assures that the operational boundaries, set by the board, are 
not violated. 

Policy Governance eliminates many unnecessary conflicts, 
gaming, posturing, nonacceptance of appropriate responsibility, 
and meddling. Policy Governance allows a board not to give inor- 
dinate time to attention seekers. Board member renegades are not 
allowed to meddle and interfere with the work of the staff. These 
improvements are accomplished through setting up a very work- 
able system which is guided through carefully thought-out policies. 

Policy Governance is not a panacea. With Policy Governance, 
a board still has to deal with differences of information, opinion, 
and values. Hard decisions still must be made, but an intelligent 
system is in place to deal with the differences. Roles and respon- 
sibilities are much clearer and make sense. The organization has 
clearly defined intended outcomes, and organizational behavior 
and progress is monitored and is known. With governance much 
less a problem, full attention and resources can be directed toward 
the reason the organization exits. 

The above paragraphs are an attempt to explain what Policy 
Governance is and does, not so much how Policy Governance 
works or what steps are needed to accomplish the results of Poli- 
cy Governance. Continue to page five for information on Policy 
Governance implementation. ■ 
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How to Implement 
Policy Governance 

by Tom Gregory 



S ince Policy Governance is a coherent collection of 
practical procedures, relationships, policies, and 
methods, almost all organizations already have some 
beginnings in place. Also, since most board members 
and senior staff are aware that improvement in these 
areas is possible and is needed, the motivation to implement 
Policy Governance commonly exists. 

Usually one or more board members and/or senior staff of an 
organization hear about Policy Governance from a colleague, which 
leads the person to get an introduction to Policy Governance 
through a book or through a presentation. The ideas make a lot of 
sense and seem directly applicable to that organization. The per- 
son(s) encourage the CEO and board chair to learn enough about 
Policy Governance to ask the board to bring a specialist to spend a 
day or half-day with the board and senior staff to introduce and 
train them in Policy Governance. That introduction/training day is 
referred to below as Day 1 of the implementation process. 

The introduction to and training in Policy Governance almost 
always has a lasting impression on the participants. The specialist 
points out problems inherent in the traditional governance system 
and shows what can be accomplished with Policy Governance. Par- 
ticipants understand what is realistically available for their organi- 
zation and begin to understand the potential for their organization 
of a higher level of functioning of the board. The participants will 
never see governance in the same way again. They will never be 
satisfied to put up with the needless problems of traditional orga- 
nizational governance. 

The most frequent way to implement Policy Governance is 
described below. The grouping of Day 1 and Day 2 on consecutive 
days is desirable. Day 1 and Day 2 can be separated, but with loss 
of efficiency. Days 3 and 4 usually are grouped on consecutive 
days. Other variations are mentioned later in this article. 

Normal Sequence for Policy Governance Implementation 



Policy Governance. All of these activities take approxi- 
mately six hours for most boards. Pre-learning (through 
articles, books, tapes) is desirable. By beginning the next 
step, policy development, in the remaining hours of Day 
1, then Day 2 (which is a very full day) can be eased. 

Day 2 — Policy Development 

(Development of Three of the Four Policy Sections) 
Grouping Days 1 and 2 on consecutive days is highly 
advantageous. 

This day is spent in developing the policy sections which 
(1) guide the operations of the organization, (2) set up the 
governance process, and (3) define the relationship 
between board and staff, delegate authority, and estab- 
lish accountability. The use of sample generic policies 
greatly speeds this process; months of work are complet- 
ed in one day. 

Day 3 — Outcomes Policy Development 

y On this day the board, normally with the participation of 
senior staff, clearly define exactly why the organization 
exists, including who are the intended beneficiaries and 
what benefits are intended. Regardless of previous good 
work on mission statements, this day is intense and ful- 
filling. Boards begin to experience the power and value 
of real board work. 

Sample Outcomes (i.e., intended organizational results, 
usually called Ends) policies, if not from a similar orga- 
nization, can be very helpful in understanding Out- 
comes. However; the board should not easily accept as its 
own any Outcomes policy of another organization, even a 
very similar organization. If the Outcomes policies of a 
similar organization are used as starting points, Days 3 
and 4 can be squeezed into one long day, but at the loss 
of valuable deliberation on vital issues. Such usage and 
squeezing is not recommended, but is mentioned here as 
a possibility, if absolutely necessary. 



Day 1 — Introduction and Training ofB<mrtl and Senior Staff 
This day includes a full introduction to Policy Gover- 
nance, questions and answers, initial training, discussion, 
^ and often the decision of whether or not to implement 

ERIC 
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Day 4 — Outcomes Policy Development (Continued) 
Priorities/Values and Outcomes Monitoring 

This day is best held immediately following Day 3, i.e., 
the very next day. 

On this day, the board, nonnail y with participation of 
senior staff, consider the relative value of the desired 
outcomes intended for the oiganization. Priorities or cost 
limits are set to guide the relationship between the 
resources used by the oiganization and the outcomes 
intended. An outcomes monitoring system is established 
so that the effectiveness of the oiganization can be deter- 
mined in terms of real impact, not activity. 

Day 5 — Fine Tuning 

Best performed months latei; i.e., several board 
meetings later. 

Sometimes called mid-course adjustments, this activity is 
almost always needed. The elimination of assistance at 
this point is almost never cost-effective for a board. Nor- 
mally included in this day are dialogues with the CEO 
and senior staff, the board chair; and the board as a whole; 
as well as observing and evaluating a board meeting. 
Discussions look at what is going well and what needs 
attention. Policies are modified as the situations require. 

Instead of the regular sequence listed above, some boards pre- 
fer to work on the organizational outcomes policies (normally Days 
3 and 4) before working on the other policies (normally Day 2). The 
regular sequence allows the board to have confidence that it is not 
losing control of the organization and gives the board the option to 
begin operating with Policy Governance at the end of Day 2. 

In the implementation of Policy Governance, the process can 
be stopped at any time, should the board decide that the gover- 
nance system is not to be used with their organization. However, 
once a board gets involved in developing its governance policies, 
rarely does a board not continue. 

Similarly, once a board adopts Policy Governance, the board 
always can decide to go back to its old traditional system of gov- 
ernance. There have been boards who have adopted parts of Pol- 
icy Governance who did not get all of the results which the board 
member's had hoped for. This writer knows of no board which has 
implemented full Policy Governance which has decided to revert 
to its former governance system. Once the advantages of full 
Policy Governance are realized, going back to the earlier situa- 
tions seems ridiculous. 

Once the policies of Day 2 are completed, the board can flip 
the switch and begin operating under Policy Governance. No tran- 
sition phase is really needed. There will be a time of adjustment. 
There will be times of back-sliding. The board does not need a 

o 
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period of trying to operate simultaneously under its old and new 
governance systems. Many boards do wait until after Day 4 when 
all policy sections are completed before switching over 

The cost of the use of a trained, experienced specialist to lead 
a board in the implementation of Policy Governance varies with 
his/her expertise, experience, and name recognition. For the five 
days of work plus review of bylaws, minutes, documents of forma- 
tion, critique of interim steps, and telephone consultations, the 
cost is expenses (travel, food, lodging) plus from USS 5,000 to 
US$ 40,000, depending on the specialist chosen. 

Implementation of Policy Governance without the facilitation, 
training, and guidance of an experienced specialist is possible. 
There seems to be broad agreement that such implementation 
without specialized help is not cost-effective. There seems to be 
broad agreement that the use of an outside experienced specialist 
saves the board considerable time and significantly lessens the 
likelihood of mistakes and problems. 

To learn more about how to implement Policy Governance, call 
the Board Services Department at ACCT, 202-775-4667. E3 

Some Community College Boards 
Who Are Implementing 

POLICY GOVERNANCE 

Assisted by an ACCT Facilitator 

Pratt Community College, Kansas 

Southern State Community College, Ohio 

Maricopa County Community College District, Arizona 

llisagvik College, Alaska 

Northern Lights College, British Columbia 

Bunker Hill Community College, Massachusetts 

Salem Community College, New Jersey 

Southeast Community College, Nebraska 

Austin Community College, Texas 

Iowa Western Community College 

Kansas City Kansas Community College 

Lakeland Community College, Ohio 

Lakeshore Technical College, Wisconsin 

Fox Valley Technical College, Wisconsin 

Rockland Community College, New York 

Wisconsin Indianhead Technical College 

Suffolk County Community College, New York 

Robeson Community College, North Carolina 

Colorado Mountain College 

Grande Prairie Regional College, Alberta 
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The process designed by the Maricopa County Community 
College District Governing Board to promote a linkage and 
encourage communication between our internal and external 
communities is named "strategic conversation." 

The strategic conversation was developed to replace study ses- 
sions, which were meetings held in addition to regular board 
business meetings. Study sessions were held to provide informa- 
tion about topics which would be coming before the board for 
formal action or were just informational meetings to attempt to 
keep the board aware of the many activities taking place at our 
colleges and the district office. Despite frequent attempts to 
improve the meetings, they were most often just plain dull. Some- 
times reports were literally read to us. 

Maricopa has been immersed in the quality movement for 
some time. Then, through ACCT meetings, the board became 
aware of the Policy Governance model of board leadership, which 
stresses the need for boards to communicate with their many com- 
munities. Together, these two forces gave impetus to what we now 
call, "strategic conversations." 

The strategic conversation format is an informal, but well- 
planned and structured meeting, in which everyone is encour- 
aged to participate. Up front, we declare no action will be taken 
that evening. 

Conversation topics are selected by the governing board 
through a solicitation of ideas via e-mail. The strategic issues asso- 
ciated with topics such as diversity and leadership styles are then 
calendared, with a resource team leader appointed. A team is 
formed with cross-functional representation, and the issue is 
"fleshed out" by the team. The team then prepares the background 
paper which serves as a foundation for the discussion and is dis- 
trihi i+ort jn advance of the meeting. At the time of the conversation, 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE ! 
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members of the team review the ground rules (have fun, no» .ran 
in the room, everyone participates, no one dominates),.* 
review the material, facilitate the conversation, and record* the . 
important points for the record. The meeting is conducted; ullfig ir 
quality tools (brain storming, driving and restraining forces, 

which everyone participates in either large or small group acfiviti^ 

■ Hrfy I ''-**™ 1 

or both, A feedback form and a plus/delta evaluation tool areft&i 
to help us continue to improve our conversations, : h* 

As a result of the strategic conversations, we have develop 






a new vision, mission, goals, and values statements. New^iY€ 
sity and financial planning policies have been adopted, as. well 
other specific benefits in the realization that the organization 
learning how to learn together. It has become a c o mf o iTdble^ 
evening with good participation from both our internal and < 
specially invited external community members. Students arevqlScT 
encouraged to attend. Our chancellor, Paul Eisner, is an enjhu$fc 
astic participant, although he is keenly aware of the downsFdej 
such as a loss of hierarchy. Some in our organization are nof) 
comfortable with this process, but we are all learning togetfii 
which makes this an exciting place to be. 

*• ■ ■ 

We are now in the process of designing a method of hold! 
more than one strategic conversation each month in the he 
including more voices. We have had some conversations at ajfevv 
our college campuses and need to do more as time permits. ^ 

determined to continually improve our processes, and strategic T 
conversations have given us a very visible opportunity to do SO:.,. I 
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- Linda Rosenthal 
Board Chair 

Maricopa County Community College District 
Phoenix. Arizona 
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Eight Colleges 
Implement 
Policy Governance 

by Cindra J. Smith 



J ohn Carver’s Policy Governance 
model of board leadership has been 
actively promoted by the Associa- 
tion of Community College Trustees 
since Carver spoke at the 1993 
ACCT Annual Convention. Since that 
time, at every ACCT regional seminar and 
convention, colleges have shared their 
experiences in implementing the model. 

It is not clear how many districts are 
currendy experimenting with the model. A 
survey conducted in February 1996 by the 
League for Innovation, of institutions in the 
Alliance for Community College Innova- 
tion, found that 1 14 colleges (30 percent of 
382 respondents) were using at least some 
elements of Policy Governance, with 14 of 
them using all elements of the model. 

This article is a summary of the pre- 
sentations made by colleges about Policy 



Cindra J. Smith is convention coordinator for the 
Community College League of California. This arti- 
cle was first prepared as a report for the Dallas 
County Community College District Chancellor's 
cabinet in Fall 1 995. when she was working as an 
administrative intern at the district. 
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Governance at the October 1995 ACCT 
Annual Convention in Seatde, Washing- 
ton. It also contains references to Dallas 
County Community College District and 
its implementation of Ends and Limita- 
tions policies. The colleges represented 
in the ACCT presentations were: 

Howard Community College, 

Maryland 

Central Oregon Community College 
Maricopa County Community College 
District, Arizona 

Buder County and Westmoreland 
County Community College, 
Pennsylvania 

Eastern Iowa Community College 
Colorado Mountain College 
After initial training in Policy Gover- 
nance, some colleges have varied the reg- 
ular implementation sequence. Some, 
such as Dallas, have stressed the Ends 
policies and how they can be measured. 
Others, such as Maricopa and Colorado 
Mountain College, started with the “link- 
age with ownership” and developed 
strategies to discuss with community 
groups where the college should be going. 
Following are highlights of what colleges 
are doing in these two areas. 



Linkage ivith the Community 

Carver lists “linkage with the owner- 
ship” as one of three job responsibilities 
of trustees (the other two are making 
policy and assuring executive perfor- 
mance). Colorado Mountain College and 
Maricopa County Community College 
District reported comprehensive 
processes to engage the community in 
discussions of what the goals of the col- 
lege should be. 

The Colorado Mountain College 
Board held workshops throughout its 
large geographical area to develop each 
of its four policy areas. The board identi- 
fied an area for policy development and 
then initiated community workshops on 
that topic. The board invited other boards 
and groups to participate in the work- 
shops, depending on the issue. For 
instance, the local school board met with 
the Colorado Mountain College Board 
when the issue was diversity. Community 
college faculty and four- year college rep- 
resentatives met with the board to dis- 
cuss what students should know when 
they transfer. End policies have been 
developed based on the discussions, and 
the discussions have led to other collab- 
orative efforts as well. 

The Maricopa district sponsored 
“strategic conversations” every month, 
designed to enable the board to under- 
stand the major issues facing the col- 
leges and the community. These 
replaced monthly board information 
work sessions. The conversations are 
informal, and those involved participate 
on an equal basis. Topics are identified 
by the board, and staff prepare brief 
background papers and make brief pre- 
sentations at the beginning of the con- 
versation. The discussions are 
facilitated by experts and incorporate 
structured exercises designed to include 
all participants. The products of the 
conversations are used by the board in 
their continued development of Ends 
policies. 
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Ends Policies 

As part of the ACCT presentations, 
Central Oregon, Colorado Mountain, and 
Eastern Iowa provided examples of their 
Ends policies and how they are mea- 
sured. Examples of the Dallas goals and 
indicators are also included below. Many 
of the colleges described their Ends poli- 
cies as “goals” in their publications. 

■ Central Oregon has eight goal areas 
with two to six “achievement expecta- 
tions” listed underneath each goal. 

■ Colorado Mountain College has four 
mission goals, each of which was 
developed after extensive discussions 
in public workshops throughout their 
region during the past year The board 
planned to adopt the goals and related 
Ends policy statements in October 
1995, and then the board and staff 
together developed a comprehensive 
monitoring process. 

■ Dallas has adopted seven goals with 
two or three indicators of effectiveness 
for each goal. Progress toward one of 
the goals is reported to the board every 
other month. 

■ Eastern Iowa has ten goals with two 
effectiveness indicators each. 

At the time of the convention (Octo- 
ber 1995), Central Oregon’s Ends poli- 
cies were unique among those 
presented. They were written in the nor- 
mal Policy Governance Ends language, 
from an external (customer) rather than 
internal perspective, and clearly state 
the value that Central Oregon Communi- 
ty College adds to the area of central 
Oregon. Central Oregon’s policies state 
what the board intends the community 
to look like because of the services of the 
college. For example, the first Ends 
statement reads: 



“Because of Central Oregon Commu- 
nity College, the community will have an 
employable adult population with the 
work force skills necessary for employ- 
ment at a family- wage level.” 

The statement is further defined by 
more specific goal statements. 

Other colleges’ policies which were 
intended to be Ends policies, but are not 
true Ends policies/ generally reflect an 
activity-oriented perspective rather than 
outcomes-oriented, in that they state that 
the colleges “provide opportunities 
for. . “assist students to. . .,” and “main- 
tain quality programs in. . etc. The poli- 
cies generally reflect the traditional 
mission areas of community colleges, such 
as access, transfer, basic skills, and voca- 
tional education. Examples include: 

■ Colorado Mountain College will join with 
diverse communities, business/industry, 
schools, and government to build strong 
communities in our region and our world. 

■ The Dallas County Community College 
District will assist students in obtaining 
the freshman and sophomore-level 
knowledge, skill, and services needed 
to succeed in earning a baccalaureate 
degree. 

■ The Eastern Iowa Community College 
District provides lifelong learning 
opportunities to meet the academic, 
economic, cultural, and social needs of 
the community. 

All of the presenters alluded to moni- 
toring goal achievement as an evolution- 
ary process. They felt that while they were 
experimenting with and approximating 
good measurement practices, no one had 
succeeded in developing a full-blown, 
comprehensive monitoring system. They 
were practicing Carver’s maxim that “a 
crude measure of the right thing beats a 
precise measure of the wrong thing.” 



Many of the colleges had institutional 
effectiveness measurement processes in 
place prior to developing their Ends poli- 
cies. Goals which had been established as 
part of institutional effectiveness efforts 
provided the basis for many of the Ends 
policy statements. However, adopting the 
Carver model tended to drastically reduce 
the number of ends and indicators that the 
board wished to monitor — it appeared to 
force boards to identify the most important 
goals. For instance, Howard Community 
College now has 12 core indicators, six of 
which are “common” indicators and focus 
on student outcomes, and six of which are 
“unique” and address goals which could 
change over time. The 12 indicators were 
selected from the 66 indicators they had 
been measuring “pre-Carven” 

Howard Community College’s moni- 
toring process was perhaps the most com- 
prehensive of those represented, and 
Howard’s president, Dwight Burrill, noted 
they have a long tradition of tying togeth- 
er strategic planning and outcomes mea- 
surement. For instance, a core indicator 
for transfer success has tracked the trans- 
fer GPA of students for the past five years, 
comparing Howard’s transfer students 
with the statewide average. The core indi- 
cators also frame a comprehensive inter- 
nal program of measuring student 
outcomes in specific disciplines. 

Other Results of 
Adopting the Model 

Meeting Agendas: 

Almost all presenters stated that their 
meeting agendas have changed. 
Required approvals are subsumed under 
a consent agenda, and trustees spend 
more of their time talking about ends and 
“real” issues. They noted that their 
discussions have become much richer in 
content. Facilitated workshops or discus- 
sions with faculty, administrators, and 
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external groups have replaced some of 
the business portions of meetings. 

Board members have much more 
influence over what items are placed on 
the agenda. Presenters from two districts 
stated they have a time at the end of each 
meeting where trustees can request items 
for the next agenda. 

Trust and Goiiuuitinent: 

Trust between the board and the CEO 
is useful. Board members must be com- 
mitted to some of the basic premises of 
good boardsmanship, such as the idea 
that only the board as a unit governs the 
institution. The board must be willing in 
a responsible manner to delegate opera- 
tional matters to the administration. 
[With monitoring of Means and Ends, 
blind trust is not needed, and therefore, 
with Policy Governance trust tends to 
flourish.] 

Time: 

Those boards which engaged in exten- 
sive discussion and development of Ends 
policies emphasized how much time must 
be dedicated to reading, reviewing back- 
ground papers and research, thinking 
deeply about issues, doing one’s “home- 
work”, and being involved in community 
liaison work. 

Legal Mandates: 

Carver's model has the board delegate 
to the CEO many of the board’s mandates, 
such as approving or monitoring person- 
nel, budgets, contracts, etc. Not directly 
focusing on all legal mandates appears to 
be a difficult aspect of the model for some 
trustees at first. Policy Governance 
trustees made the following suggestions: 

■ Ask legal counsel and auditor's to par- 
ticipate in policy development or to 
review all board policies and procedure 
to ensure that the boards meet their 
legal responsibilities. 

a Put all mandated approvals not related 
to Ends or- other board areas in a con- 
sent agenda. 

O 
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□ Adopt resolutions which legally dele- 
gate mandated tasks to the CEO. [This 
is done in Policy Governance policies.] 

a Recognize that the mandates are ful- 
filled through the policies, including 
the monitoring processes, and ensure 
that those policies and processes are 
satisfactory to board members. 

a Recognize that liability and legal prob- 
lems can occur no matter what gover- 
nance model is used. For instance, 
approving eveiy check is no more like- 
ly to prevent embezzlement, fraud, or 
gross incompetence than ensuring that 
there are regular audits and monitor- 
ing the Ends and Limitation policies 
that are related to the budget. 

Making the Change: 

Many tiustees noted the difficulty of 
making the change from one operating 
mode to the other, not only from their own 
point of view, but from the perspective of 
the public, faculty, and administrators. 
Therefore, they noted that changing the 
way the board does business can tend to 
be evolutionary, even though Carver 
states that the best way of adopting Policy 
Governance is an all or nothing switch. 

Colorado Mountain College presen- 
ters noted their board agendas almost 
automatically changed as they began 
discussing ends. Change was a natural 
outcome from the shift in the level of 
their discussions. Most of the presenter's 
noted the need for continual self-disci- 
pline by tiustees and administrator's to 
focus on ends rather than the day-to-day 
operations. 

Confusing Ends with Means: 

Focusing on ends and creating the 
future may be the most difficult part of the 
Policy Governance process and requires a 
profound shift in thinking on the part of 
college administrators as well as tiustees. 
Most boards and administrators are 
accustomed to discussing activities and 
what is being done, rather than what is 
being accomplished. It is a difficult habit 
to break. 



Limitations Policies: 

A number of CEOs and tiustees have 
a problem with the concept of “limita- 
tions policies,” since Carver states they 
should be written in the negative. In 
fact, some colleges, such as Howard, 
have written some limits as positive 
statements. One suggestion was to use 
the concept of parameters instead of 
limitations to assist the board in transit- 
ing to a new mode of defining means. 
[The use of negative language in the 
policy section Executive Limitations 
(also called Executive Boundaries) 
keeps a board from dictating staff 
Means, that is, micromanaging.] 

Connection with CQI and 
Institutional Effectiveness: 

The Carver model appears to be very 
compatible with quality and institution- 
al effectiveness approaches. Most of the 
presentations on Policy Governance 
allude to related and parallel efforts in 
quality and effectiveness. Colleges 
which have a culture of establishing 
goals and outcomes measures and of 
evaluating their accomplishments may 
be more likely to be comfortable with 
the Policy Governance model. 

Summary 

The benefits of Policy Governance 
are easily worth the efforts of imple- 
mentation. There can be a number of 
different approaches and “beginning 
points” for integrating Carver’s Policy 
Governance model into the culture and 
work of community college boards. Two 
major strategies reported at the ACCT 
convention are: 1) developing process- 
es to “link with the ownership” and dis- 
cuss college goals with the community, 
and 2) building on the goals and out- 
comes already in place to develop 
“ends” policies. Board members and 
staff greatly enjoy the new clarity of 
roles. Tiustees, CEOs, and other college 
leaders become a team, collaborating 
on establishing goals and linking with 
the community. H 
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Exploring Board/CEO Roles 
in Today’s World 

by Ann Garten 

C ommunity college leaders 
from throughout the nation 
gathered in March to discuss 
issues and challenges facing 
our community colleges in today’s 
world. Throughout the discussion and 
idea sharing, several common themes 
— which impact all community 
colleges, whether large or small, 
urban or rural, single or multi- 
campus — surfaced. 

Discussions focused on the distinc- 
tions between governing and adminis- 
tering, the move toward increased 
accountability, the value of good cus- 
tomer service, and creating an environ- 
ment which fosters creativity and 
innovation. 

The “National Forum on Urban 
Community College Issues,” hosted 
by the Los Angeles Community Col- 
lege District, and facilitated by ACCT, 
brought together community college 
CEOs and other national leaders to 
identify issues and challenges faced 
by community colleges today. 

Participants included facilitator 
Alfred Fernandez, interim president 
of College of the Sequoias and a CEO 
Search Consultant with ACCT; David 
Mertes, chancellor of the California 
Community Colleges; David Pierce, 
president of AACC; Ray Taylor, pres- 
ident of ACCT; David Viar, executive 
director of the Community College 
League of California; Del Anderson, 



Ann Garten is director of public affairs for 
Coast Community College District in Costa 
Mesa . California 
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Discussions focused 
on the distinctions 
between governing 
and administering, 
the move toward 
increased accountability, 
the value of good 
customer service, and 
creating an environment 
which fosters creativity 
and innovation. 





chancellor of the City College of San 
Francisco; Paul Eisner, chancellor of 
Maricopa County Community College 
District; Badi Foster, president of 
Transport America; Daniel Moriarty, 
president of Portland Community 
College; Joyce Tsunoda, chancellor of 
Community Colleges of Hawaii; 
George Boggs, superintendent/presi- 
dent of Palomar College; Charles 
Green, former chancellor of the 
Houston Community College System; 



William Segura, president of Austin 
Community College; and Ronald 
Temple, chancellor of the City Col- 
leges of Chicago. 

Panelists shared insights with the 
Los Angeles Community College Dis- 
trict Board and members of the dis- 
trict’s chancellor search committee. 
The intent for this first-ever forum, 
was to not only establish a vivid frame 
of reference for the board and search 
committee members to utilize in 
selecting a chancellor, but also to pro- 
vide a mechanism for the panel mem- 
bers to share valuable information 
with community college leaders 
across the country. 

Focusing on the distinctions 
between the function of boards and the 
role of the CEO, numerous challenges 
and opportunities were discussed dur- 
ing one weekend at Mission College, 
one of nine colleges in the Los Angeles 
District. The forum gave board mem- 
bers and committee representatives 
opportunities throughout the presenta- 
tion to ask questions and participate in 
open dialogue. 

Taylor spoke about the need for the 
board and CEO to work as a team. “The 
role of the board is to set the vision for 
the institution, or determine where 
we’re going,” said Taylor. “The CEO 
establishes how we’ll get there and the 
faculty is the mechanism we use to get 
where we’re going.” 

“The board sets the boundaries for 
the achievements we want to attain,” 
commented Eisner. “The CEO and staff 
determine how to achieve those goals.” 

“The board’s role is to set the bench- 
marks, or time lines, for achieving out- 
comes for the institution. Then they 
must let the CEO and staff do the work 
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necessary to reach those outcomes.” 
said Viar. 

“Boards are elected or appointed to 
set policy and goals.” said Green. ’’The 
board and CEO together should do the 
strategic planning, and then support 
the CEO in doing the job.” 

Mertes noted the trend and increas- 
ing focus toward accountability by both 
federal and state elected officials, as 
well as the public at large. “Funding 
continues to be increasingly tied to out- 
comes instead of the number of stu- 
dents we enroll,” he said. “Government 
and industry are taking a more active 
role in working with us to establish 
standards lor the programs we offer,” he 
added. 

“We must recognize what our busi- 
ness is and stick to it,” commented 
Mori arty. “To do this effectively means 
we must be innovative, flexible, respon- 
sive. and focused.” 

Pierce noted that President Clinton 
has visited more community colleges 
during his tenure than all other U.S. 
presidents combined. When focus 
group members were asked to com- 
ment on their image of community 
colleges on a national level, it was 
apparent that most people identify 
with their individual community 
college, and not community colleges 
as a whole. 

“Community colleges are emerging 
more than ever today as a critical pail 
of solving local community problems,” 
Pierce said. “Surveys reveal that com- 
munity colleges are viewed as the most 
important institution impacting our 
workforce, economy, and people’s 
lives,” he added. 

“The board and CEO must work as 
a team, sending the same message to 
our external audiences as we send to 
our internal constituencies.” said 
Tsunoda. 

“It is important for everyone to 
look at each situation through more 
than one lens,” noted Anderson, 
“rather than each constituency only 
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viewing issues through their specific 
lens.” 

“The board must work in a spirit 
of cooperation and harmony with 
each other and with the CEO,” stat- 
ed Boggs. “The effectiveness of the 
board depends on the effectiveness 
of the CEO and vice versa.’ he 
added. 
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Not to forget the students, partici- 
pants addressed the importance ol 
good customer service. Proprietary 
schools continue to work to be more 
competitive with community colleges 
in the services they offer. Other pri- 
vate enterprises are offering training 
programs for business and industry, 
as well as ESL and basic skills 
courses. 

“An effective community college 
should begin and end with the stu- 
dent,” noted Foster. “We need our 
customers, they don't need us.” 

“Decisions should be made based 
on how they will impact students.” 
commented Temple. “Our primary 
mission is to affect the quality of life 
of our students.” 

“Maintaining customer loyalty is 
essential if we are to thrive, ’ noted 
Segura. 

Although the distinctions between 
governing and administering; the 
move toward increased accountabili- 
ty; the value of good customer ser- 
vice; and creating an environment 
which fosters creativity and innova- 
tion were frequently discussed 
throughout the forum, other ideas and 
challenges also emerged. Some of 
these include: the diverse skill levels 
our students have in the areas of 
technical and basic skills; the 
increased need to develop partner- 
ships with business and industry; and 
the need to adapt to new learning 
styles and new ways of teaching. 

In the end, everyone present 
agreed that similar forums should be 
emulated at community colleges 
throughout the country. “Forums like 
this can benefit community college 
leaders across the nation,” said Lind- 
say Conner, a member of the Los 
Angeles Board of Trustees. I 
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sk anyone what the term 
“bottom line” means, and 
they will probably respond 
that it refers to the profit/loss 
or net income on a financial 
statement. Indeed, it usually does. In 
the business world, reference to the 
bottom line means that if the business 
is losing money, it will soon go out of 
business, and it doesn't matter how 
well the customers were treated or 
how high the quality of the product. 

There are times in ordinary con- 
versation, however, when “bottom 
line” is used in a context with no 
financial implications at all. For 
example, “The bottom line is that the 
experimental result differed from the 
predicted result.” The statement is 
really saying that it makes no differ- 
ence how logical or plausible the the- 
ory is which led to the predicted 
result; if the predicted result differs 
from the experimental result, the the- 
ory is wrong. It would appear from 
this example that “bottom line” may 
have multiple meanings. Actually, 
there is only one meaning illustrated 
here: the bottom line always refers to 
the one factor which defines success, 
the one by which the impact ol all 
other factors is evaluated. 

In light of this view of the bottom 
line, it is interesting to consider the 
case of the not-for-profit institution. 
Clearly, the intent is to make clear 
that profit/loss is not the bottom line. 
There must be some other measure of 
success; some other operating bottom 
line. For medicine, the bottom line 
was always whether or not the patient 
got better, or at least did not get worse. 

VTffyne Green is a trustee of Carl Sandburg 
College , and president of the Illinois Community 
College Trustees Association (ICCTA). 
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COMMENTARY 

A Bottom 
Line for 
Education? 



BY D. WAYNE GREEN 




Cost, while important, was understood 
to be a secondary consideration. 

Recently, the situation in medicine 
has changed. It is no longer a fore- 
gone conclusion that keeping the 
patient alive is the desired course of 
action in all instances, nor that the 
best treatment is necessarily the one 
to choose regardless of cost. It would 
appear, in fact, that medicine may 
well be losing its bottom line, and the 
result is a lot of confusion with regard 
to decisions. 

Turning to education, the situa- 
tion is particularly interesting. At 
first glance, it would seem obvious 
that the bottom line for education 
ought to be how much the student 
learned; what the student could do 
after completing the educational 
program that the student could not 
do before (that is, something of a 
value-added concept). 

Such is not the case, however. For 
whatever reason, and there are many, 
the evaluation of educational pro- 
grams and of schools in general have 
all but ignored the student. Rather, 
the concern has been for the physical 
facilities, the credentials of the fac- 
ulty, the curriculum being used, the 
instructional methods employed, and 
in the case of higher education, the 
admission standards and selection 
process in place. It is almost as if the 
education enterprise has been oper- 
ating on the assumption that if the 
education programs were conducted 
properly with appropriate facilities, 
the product (the student) would 
inevitably turn out to be satisfactory. 

Since the whole operation is being 
conducted with little reference to the 
success of the student, it could be said 
that the educational enterprise has 
been operating without a bottom line. 
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While the educational community 
may have been ignoring the perfor- 
mance of the student, the public has 
not. Since the early 1980s, there has 
been increasing concern on the part 
of the public that the student being 
turned out by the K-12 public 
schools (as well as higher education) 
was, and is, inadequately prepared 
for the increasingly technical 
demands of current jobs. 

As a consequence, there is now an 
ongoing reform movement which is 
unusual in that it is being driven by 
pressure from the public, rather than 
from the educational community. Fur- 
thermore, the measure of success of 
the education program, as understood 
by the public, must be directly relat- 
ed to the performance of the student, 
and that success is to be achieved at 
little or no increase in cost. 

This is a transition which is far more 
than simply learning a new way of 
doing things. It is a different way of 
thinking about all aspects of the educa- 
tional enterprise. It is a paradigm shift, 
and it will not be accomplished easily 
even under the best of circumstances. 

To their credit, the accreditation 
agencies, such as the North Central 
Association, have brought their influ- 
ence to bear in the process by insist- 
ing that schools have in place an 
assessment program to measure stu- 
dent outcomes. As a first step, this is 
essential. If it is not possible to mea- 
sure that which has been defined as 
success, then it is not possible to tell 
when improvements have taken place. 

Trustees for community colleges 
have a vital role to play in this transi- 
tion. As elected [or appointed] com- 
munity representatives responsible 
for governance of their institutions, 
they must represent the public’s con- 
cern for an outcome-based approach 
(accountability) and bring pressure to 
move the process along without man- 
dating or even suggesting how it 
should or might be done. 
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Trustees must 
recognize that the 
mechanics of the 
transition have to 
come from the 
faculty, and that 
paradigm shifts 
require considerable 
time to take place. 




Trustees must recognize that the 
mechanics of the transition have to 
come from the faculty, and that para- 
digm shifts require considerable time 
to take place. Attempts to force the 
process too hard will prove to be coun- 
terproductive because they will inhibit 
the development work which must take 
place if the paradigm shift is to occur. 
To reiterate, paradigm shifts are large- 
scale changes in the way we think, not 
just the acquisition of new skills. 

Trustees must also guard against 
the imposition of a financial bottom 
line. There are many elements in the 
public sector that feel that schools are 
a business and should be run like a 
business. This sort of argument has a 
strong appeal for the struggling tax- 
payer, and trustees have the primary 
responsibility for providing the counter 
arguments since the rest of the acade- 
mic community will be viewed as self- 
serving when they attempt to argue 
against the propositions. 

Adopting more economical proce- 
dures can be justified only if there is 
not a corresponding deterioration in 
what the student learns. But that deci- 
sion can’t be made unless what the 
student has learned can be measured 
effectively, which is the reason the 
assessment program is so important. 

Transitions of this magnitude 
always produce chaos and confusion, 
seemingly without end. In such cir- 
cumstances, it is imperative that 
attention be focused on the ends to 
be achieved, i.e., the development of 
an appropriate bottom line. As indi- 
cated before, the bottom line is 
always the single factor that best rep- 
resents or defines success, and our 
definition of success is a major part 
of the definition of who we are. The 
road to achieving the appropriate 
bottom line will be long, rocky, and 
frustrating, but there is hardly any- 
thing more important for trustees to 
be about. 

Let us get on with it. I 
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May 30-June 1 
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6-8 
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Seminar in conjunction with 
NCACCT Annual Meeting 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

6-8 

Advanced Education Council of British Columbia 

13-15 

Illinois Community College Trustees 
Association Annual Convention 
Springfield, Illinois 

26 

Maryland Association of Community Colleges 
Annapolis, Maryland 



July 

10-13 

Association of Texas Community Colleges 
Annual Summer Conference 
San Antonio, Texas 

18-20 

Michigan Community College Association 
Traverse City, Michigan 

16-20 

Wisconsin Technical College District Boards 
Association Summer Meeting 
Appleton, Wisconsin 



August 

8-10 

Iowa Association of Community College Trustees 
Annual Conference 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Contact Marilyn Blocker , ; ACCT Vice- 
President (202-775-4667), for informa- 
tion about how your state meeting can 
offer trustees the opportunity to earn units 
in ACCTs Trustee Education Recognition 
Program. 
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interim president. 




For further information about the benefits of ACCT metnbership and services, 
contact the ACCT office at 1 740 “N” Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036, 
202-775-4667, FAX 202-223-1297. 
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Helping to Lighten the Load 




apidly developing information technology has the 
potential to lighten the load of governing a commu- 
nity college. 

Technology introduced in just the last 20 years 
(the Xerox machine, word processing systems), plus 
overnight delivery service, has transformed how offices con- 
duct business and how agendas, backup materials, reports, 
and minutes are prepared for board meetings. The fax 
machine, a more recent and welcome addition to most offices 



and colleges, has added even more speed to the process. But 
currently emerging technology promises to take trustee com- 
munications to an entirely new level of efficiency, saving 
board members one of their most valuable resources — their 
time. 

Personal computers (PCs) in homes, schools, and offices, 
connected to the Information Superhighway with e-mail and 
the wonders of the World Wide Web, allow people to commu- 
nicate quickly and efficiently, changing their daily lives in as 




R. Spencer Pedersen , a senior at Emerson College in Boston , contributed to this article. 
O his summer internship at the ACCT office. 
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dramatic a fashion as the invention of the automobile and the 
national highway system. 

Imagine turning on your home computer, portable “laptop” 
computer, or in the near future, your TV set, and in a few 
minutes receiving and replying to messages about board activi- 
ties and responsibilities such as: notice of meetings, change in 
schedules, agendas, or even breaking 
news about events on campus. Backup 
materials, draft policies, reports, and other 
information could be attached for later 
reading, on the screen or printed out. 

There would be no need for “phone tag” 
or waiting for the mail to arrive (or not 
arrive). 

For trustees in large multi-campus or 
statewide systems, imagine driving five 
or ten minutes to your nearest campus 
and meeting with the rest of your board 
by videoconference. Imagine sharpening 
boardsmanship skills and enhancing 
your trustee education right at home 
with a live TV broadcast from the ACCT 
Annual Convention or with materials 
from the ACCT Web Site. 

In the last few years, most communi- 
ty college boards have learned a great 
deal about emerging technology as they 
developed policies and budgeted for its 
implementation on their campuses. 

A few local and statewide boards are 
beginning to use their colleges’ technol- 
ogy in board operations. They are find- 
ing that information is traded faster, 
trustees are saving valuable time, and 
mailing, printing, and sometimes travel 
costs are reduced. The use of new 

technology facilitates communication, providing time to focus 
on the important issues. 

Local Boards 

Local governing boards are beginning to utilize new tech- 
nologies to facilitate communication. A few boards are using 
e-mail and are finding it a terrific time-saver. Fax machines 
have proved to be practical for some boards. Videoconferencing 
is even starting to be used by boards covering large geographic 
areas. 

The Grand Prairie Regional College board is keeping its 
members up to speed with technological communication. 
T [ n northern Alberta, Canada, Grand Prairie’s 20 cam- 
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A few local and statewide 
boards are beginning to use 
their colleges’ technology 
in board operations. 

They are finding that 
information is traded faster, 
trustees are saving 
valuable time, and mailing, 
printing, and sometimes travel 
; costs are reduced. 







puses are spread over an area that would normally be consid- 
ered a small state. This distance requires a use of technology 
not seen in many other board operations. 

According to Gordon Gilgan, CEO, one thing that has 
been done is to provide each board member with a fax 
machine, exclusively for keeping in contact, outlining 
meetings, and transmitting documents. 
The college also has videoconferencing 
sites, one at each campus. Board mem- 
bers can go to their nearest campus and 
conduct an interactive video meeting. 
One advance, the Internet, is not yet 
available to the Grande Prairie board, 
but according to Gilgan, there are hopes 
that everyone will be wired in the near 
future. 

The board of Central Arizona College 
is making use of the latest technology. 
After initiating and succeeding in efforts 
to bring the Internet to their campuses, 
the board is in the process of bringing it 
to their members. The Internet is not, 
however, their first experience with new 
communication technologies. 

The driving time between the three 
Central Arizona campuses is a good two 
to three hours, not unlike their Canadi- 
an counterparts mentioned above. This 
is where the Interactive Learning Centers 
come into play. According to John J. 
Klein, president of Central Arizona, 
these Learning Centers are located on 
each campus. The trustees can go to the 
nearest campus and participate in a 
board meeting conducted by interactive 
videoconference. Klein says that the 
trustees have met this way during the past year, the first uti- 
lizing the equipment, and really seem to enjoy the conve- 
nience. For those who cannot get to one of the Learning 
Centers, whether they are out of town on business or their 
busy schedules will not allow it, audioconferencing is avail- 
able. 

According to Klein, the test year has been very success- 
ful. Local superintendents and school officials have even 
participated in the meetings. 

“Presently the board uses the distance learning system 
(CACNET 1) only in August and January, due to the demand for 
instructional classroom usage. A second distance learning 
system (CACNET 2) will be in operation in the fall. The board 
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Central Arizona College Interactive Television System (CACNET) 
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The hoard of Centred Arizona College holds a meeting by videoconference. Pictured in the Distance Learnt rig Room at the 
Signal Peak Campus are (front row, left to right): Rita Nader . ; board member ; Lucile Rock, vice president of educational pro- 
grams and services: Gladys Christensen, board member: and Joseph Howard, board member. College staff and school super- 
intendents are in the audience. Dorothy Fulton, board president, and John Klein, college president, attended the meeting at 
the Superstition (Mountain Campus. Gloria Guzman, board member, and Dennis Jenkins, vice president oj jinance and 
administrative services, attended at the Aravaipa Campus. 
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will then have greater access and at least 50 percent to 
70 percent of their meetings can be on the system,” says Klein. 

But that is not all they are doing. In another aspect of the pilot 
program, the board has given the board president, Dorothy Fulton, 
a computer and a fax machine. Each member is asked to have a 
fax machine, whether in their office or in their home. However; the 
other board members have not been provided with computers. 
Yet. 

“It has really speeded things up with the 
board agenda,” says Klein. Fulton’s computer 
is equipped with a modem and software that 
enables her to dial into her local campus’ 
computer network. With it, she and Klein can 
exchange e-mail and other data, speeding 
along activities that would have otherwise 
taken days. “It used to take two days for a 
courier to deliver messages and documents to 
and from her house,” says Klein of the dis- 
tance from his office to Fulton’s home. Klein 
believes the test has been successful, and 
plans to provide all of the trustees with com- 
puters in the future. 



State Boards 



State governing boards, with members 
spread throughout the state, will benefit 
greatly when their systems are equipped to 
offer them interactive videoconferencing. As 
each of a state’s community colleges breaks 
ground and builds a distance learning facili- 
ty, as is happening in Virginia, the state 
board comes closer to having this time-saving 
technology. 

One state governing board that is making 
efficiency and effectiveness through tech- 
nology its priority, is the Colorado State 
Board for Community Colleges and Occu- 
pational Education. Led by Jerome Wartgow, president, the 
board has made technology a priority not just for the schools 
they govern, but for themselves as well. 

Wartgow does most of his business on-line. Working from his 
PC, he collects e-mail in the morning, responds, then gets on with 
the rest of his day. Wartgow tries to eliminate all paper mail from 
his office. E-mail is the best way to communicate with him. 

Most of the trustees on the board, about two-thirds, have 
e-mail. There are plans to also equip the last third. 

Like Grand Prairie and Central Arizona, videoconferencing 
is being utilized by the Colorado State Board. Each college 
1 ^ videoconferencing center. The board holds committee 
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Videoconferencing is being 
utilized by the 
Colorado State Board. 
Each college has a 
videoconferencing center. 
The board holds 
committee meetings, 
prospective trustee interviews, 
and meetings with presidents 
in videoconference. 



meetings, prospective trustee interviews, and meetings with 
presidents in videoconference. The trustees really appreciate 
the fact that they do not have to drive long distances and stay 
in hotels, just to meet face-to-face. Much board business can 
be conducted effectively over the airwaves, saving time and 
money. 

And the board has even gotten into newer technologies to 
promote its agenda for the colleges. To drum up support for a 
multi-million dollar video production 
facility and other initiatives to bring tech- 
nology education to their students, the 
board produced a CD-ROM. The disk is 
fully interactive and details the board’s 
intended goals. 




State Associations 

State community college and trustee 
associations are another group who are 
starting to benefit from the use of new tech- 
nology. Their members can include dozens 
of governing boards and hundreds of 
trustees. They also have boards of directors 
whose members are spread across their 
states. 

Some associations are offering access 
to videoconferencing. State associations 
are also making plans to use e-mail as 
more of their members gain the capability 
to use it. The North Carolina Association 
of Community College Trustees (NCACCT) 
has just announced its e-mail connection, 
one of the first. Most associations are 
starting to collect e-mail addresses of 
their members anticipating future 



use. 



North Carolina is also offering training 
to new trustees with video, and they are 
planning to create a library of videotaped material for use by 
future new trustees. 

According to Kim Villanueva, head of public information, 
the Illinois Community College Trustees Association 
(ICCTA), has a listing of e-mail addresses and fax numbers. 
Legislative updates are faxed to members, but they can also 
receive information on a “Fax on Demand” dial-up telephone 
system. A trustee can call a computer voice-mail tree and 
punch in the correct number sequence to order information, 
which will then be faxed to his or her machine. In addition, 
ICCTA hopes to utilize more communication technology in 
the future. 
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ACCT 

ACCT is also taking steps to enhance service to members 
through the use of new technology. The ACCT headquarters 
has recently been wired for a PC-based computer network, to 
replace ACCT’s “mainframe” system, and plans are under- 
way for new hardware and software. Inquiries from members, 
other higher education associations, and government offi- 
cials, supported by findings of recent focus groups and a sur- 
vey of the membership, reinforced the ACCT Board’s vision 
of moving toward new methods of communicating information 
quickly and efficiently. ACCT has also found that it needs 
help in implementing these changes. 

Currently, the Association mails thousands of publications 
to members each month, and relies heavily on the fax 
machine, as well as Federal Express and other courier ser- 
vices, to get documents to members as quickly as possible. 
Although the ACCT computer system does have a few modem 
connections to information sources, such as the Congressional 
Quarterly , , there is no external e-mail capability at present. 
Soon, external e-mail will be available at each desk. Until 
then, the telephone will be the primary communication tool 
for the staff. In the not-so-distant future, ACCT will be able 
to gather, access, and transmit vital information to and from 
the membership, to facilitate communication, to streamline 
operations, and to help focus the majority of their efforts on 
governance issues. 

Available and utilized by almost every member of the 
staff, ACCT does have one free-standing PC with a complete 
library of software, which enables the staff to produce publi- 
cations, such as the Legislative Update , and access the Inter- 







net. Trustees can e-mail ACCT (ACCT@erols.com) through a 
temporary Internet dial-up account. This account, through a 
local Internet service provider, gives the staff a window to the 
World Wide Web and the world of information that it can 
provide. 

As ACCT plans for the future use of the latest technology, 
what are some of the new services members can expect? 

Many members have inquired about the address of the 
ACCT site on the World Wide Web. The ACCT Web site is in 
development. At first, it is anticipated that the site will 
provide, on-line, all of the information that is available to 
members on paper (except for books), plus federal updates 
and other time-sensitive material not currently disseminated 
to all of the membership. Publications covered by dues will 
not be available to non-members, because those areas of the 
site will be password protected. 

In the future, the system will allow a member to press a 
button on the page and receive by e-mail a customized 
report, with information selected for that individual member. 
A demonstration of the new ACCT Web Site will be held at the 
1996 Annual Convention in Miami Beach in October. 

ACCT’s forays into the world of technology will not stop 
there. Some day ACCT hopes to add video and audio to the 
Web site. Since that is not feasible in the immediate future, 
other forms of transmission must be utilized. This is where 
offering trustee education through teleconferences comes in to 
play. 

A plan for pilot interactive trustee education sessions 
offered by teleconference, involving both the studio audience 
and the audience at community college downlink sites across 
the country, is being developed. The teleconference can be 
taped for later broadcast over cable TV by the colleges or for 
viewing in a group or individually on a VCR. A live TV 
broadcast from the ACCT Annual Convention is also in the 
planning stage. 

Conclusion 

Trustees are beginning to use communications technology 
on the local, state, and national levels. Boards and associa- 
tions have done some amazing things with technology to 
facilitate the dissemination of information to their members, 
while others are making plans or just getting started. As more 
and more campuses establish distance learning facilities, as 
personal computers and network software become more 
reasonable, as more trustees use computers for work and for 
pleasure, using high technology for board operations will 
become routine, freeing trustees for the business of 
governing. ® 
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oday, the stresses 
on higher educa- 
tion are greater, 
the stakes are 
higher, and the 
likelihood of main- 
taining the status quo 
is low indeed. We have 
heard complaints about 
rising costs and our ineffi- 
ciencies. The improving 
economy has resulted in 
some repairs, but for the 
most part, higher educa- 
tion’s place on the public 
agenda has slipped as con- 
cerns about schools, crime, 
and health care have risen. 

At the same time, edu- 
cating the nation and 
developing its human 

Elaine H. Hairston is chan- 
cellor of the Ohio Board of 
Regents , the state s planning and 
coordinating board for higher 
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What lessons are there 
for higher education in the 
nature of corporate change? 

A primary one is that colleges 
and universities need to analyze 
the processes that underlie 
what they do, 



both academically and 




resources is becoming ever more vital 
to the nation’s success. Peter Drucker 
articulated this eloquently in 1994 in 
Atlantic Monthly when he described 
“The Age of Social Transformation” in 
which knowledge equals wealth and 
strength. Having a college degree is 
no longer a luxury; it is a necessity — 
but a necessity that is harder by the 
day for students, parents, donors, and 
government to afford. Not only is the 
necessity of a college education 
increasingly evident, but also the 
need for the training and retraining of 
the workforce, as we deal with 
increasingly sophisticated technolo- 
gies and work arrangements that call 
for a high level of communication and 
analytical problem solving. Nowhere 
is this more evident than on communi- 
ty college campuses which we are 
dependent upon to provide the educa- 
tional competitive edge to businesses 
in convenient, low cost, accessible 
ways. 

As many higher education costs 
continue to exceed the inflation rate, 
they attract the deep concern of a pub- 
lic calling for containment and 
demanding, at the same time, high 
quality services. 

Political leaders are not unaware of 
these issues. Under significant pres- 
sure from all other quarters, they 
respond by pressing for more effective- 
ness and efficiency from campuses. 
They seek additional productivity by 
focusing on faculty workload, adminis- 
trative staffing, program duplication, 
and the introduction of performance 
standards. 

While pressures in higher education 
are not yet those faced by the private 
sector, they are real and will not yield 
easily. In the early 1990s, the report 
from the Ohio Board of Regents’ Com- 
mittee on “Managing for the Future,” 
coupled with the board’s own “Securing 
the Future” report, framed an agenda to 



prepare higher education for a positive 
future in this challenging context. 

The Ohio General Assembly has 
gone further, legislatively calling for a 
range of actions for both two and four- 
year campuses. One of these efforts, 
performance based funding for two-year 
campuses, recently completed its pilot 
year. Funding of $1.5 million was dis- 
tributed on the basis of performance of 
nine service expectations on each of 
Ohio’s community and technical col- 
leges and two-year regional campuses of 
universities. 

The nine expectations call for a 
responsive range of educational ser- 
vices and programs, from the provision 
of technical and pre-baccalaureate 
education, to service to business and 
industry, developmental education ser- 
vices and greater linkages with high 
schools, and the existence of local gov- 
ernance structures so that the deci- 
sions for a community are made close 
to the heart of that community. Very 
importantly, it calls for fees to be as low 
as possible to ensure student afford- 
ability. This represents a conscious 
effort of Ohio to ensure that at least a 
minimal array of educational services 
and program would be available to 
every citizen in the state. It is also the 
first time that Ohio has so clearly out- 
lined its expectations for these cam- 
puses, beyond the traditional provision 
of credit coursework. Next year, the 
funding grows. 

Ohio is certainly not unique in its 
recent experience. The world is a differ- 
ent and, in most aspects, more difficult 
place for all of higher education. Noth- 
ing yet compares, however, to what high- 
er education will likely face in the 
coming decade or two. The technologi- 
cal revolution will combine with contin- 
uing economic pressures to change in 
significant and structural ways what we 
do and how we do it — or we will be left 
behind. 
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In the summer and fall of 1995, I 
was asked by my board to take on a 
special assignment — to travel into the 
world of business and industry and 
learn from leaders outside academe 
how they are providing high quality, yet 
competitively priced services or prod- 
ucts in a constrained resource environ- 
ment. 

I’d like to share some of my journey 
with you — I believe there are lessons 
for us all as we stimulate and shepherd 
the growth of community colleges into 
the next century. 

In tight economic times, how do 
organizations maintain quality, yet 
deliver affordable products or ser- 
vices? In 1995, 1 asked this question of 
business leaders who have been where 
higher education is now, and of some 
educators who may be where we are 
headed. I met with corporate leaders, 
visited educational institutions experi- 
menting with new ways to deliver 
instruction, and read organizational lit- 
erature. 

Many may argue that higher educa- 
tion is so different from the private sec- 
tor that not much would transfer. Given 
the intensity of pressures on colleges 
and universities today, however, I 
believe that finding useful strategies 
from any source is important. 

Corporate Change 

During the 1980s and 1990s, many 
leading U.S. businesses underwent a 
metamorphosis. Sometimes triggered 
by growing global competition, some- 
times by a weakened balance sheet 
caused by obsolete products or ser- 
vices, sometimes by prescient leaders 
who saw that the world was changing 
around them, these companies used a 
variety of strategies to re-create them- 
selves and their operations. That re- 
creation continues daily. Business 
clearly recognizes that it functions 
within newer, much more competitive 




realities and firmly believes this will be 
its operating context for the future. 
Here are a few examples of how busi- 
nesses are managing change. 

The Timken Company 

Company leaders emphasized that 
they acted when they recognized that 
the world and its expectations were 
changing and that the old formula for 
success did not work anymore. It was a 
problem of “waning competitiveness,” 
which came sharply into focus when the 
overvalued dollar lowered import prices 
up to 30 percent on Japanese steel in 
the mid-1980s. This crisis was both a 
threat to the company, which manufac- 
tures steel products, and to the future of 
its employees. To meet it, company lead- 
ers made a commitment to substantial, 
not incremental change. 

The leaders observed that objectives 
seeking 5 percent performance 
improvements generate tinkering solu- 
tions; whereas 40 percent objectives 
demand drastic rethinking. 

In their view, real change is not just 
downsizing. In fact, this company, with 
generations of loyal employees, turned 
mostly to other methods — primarily 
the stripping out of the bad parts of 
bureaucracy. The focus was on changing 
the institution itself — not cost-cutting 
— which became the important by- 
product. What company leaders wanted 
was a stronger, more robust, but differ- 
ent enterprise. As president Joe Toot 
explained, they sought “renaissance 
cum revolution.” 

Timken set high expectations: 30 
percent cost reduction, 30 percent 
improvement in customer service, and 
30 percent improvement in quality. The 
company took 11 weeks to analyze its 
problems, and two years to implement 
change, engaging the workforce in gen- 
erating ideas on how to meet their goals. 
Company leaders stressed measurement 
of performance, culture change and 
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communication, use of cutting-edge 
technology, employee involvement and 
training, and research on best practices 
elsewhere. Total quality management 
ideas permeated their process: doing it 
right the first time, speed (bureaucracy 
is the opposite of speed in their view), 
de-layering the organization and 
empowering individual employees, 
shedding marginal activities, and con- 
solidating and aligning based on prior- 
ities. 

The results? A new Timken Compa- 
ny that today outperforms all competi- 
tors on market value, dividend flow, 
and price of security; 238 customer- 
recognition awards in 1994; growth in 
market share; and an organization that 
operates on continuous improvement. 

B.F. Goodrich 

In 1980, B.F. Goodrich, once one of 
the largest producers of tires in the 
world, began to recognize that it faced 
growing problems that could be fatal if 
not addressed. Its largest businesses 
were cyclical, others were not operat- 
ing profitably enough, and capital was 
not available for reinvestment. Begin- 
ning with a series of small steps, such 
as changing the nature of the product 
line, the company sought to make these 
areas more attractive and ultimately 
profitable. At the same time, managers 
identified and sought to decentralize 
their management of company 
strengths. Moreover, as have many oth- 
ers throughout the U.S. in the last 
decade, the company analyzed its 
strengths and weaknesses, went with 
its strengths, closed down or sold weak 
areas, and focused on creating a vision 
statement and mission for the future. 
Creating that preferred future has 
meant paying attention to what is cen- 
tral and essential to the mission and 
eliminating all that is peripheral to it. 

In sum, the company’s whole mode of 
operating today is more intense, rapid, 
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An additional lesson lies 
in the concept of transformation 
itself. The dilemma for higher 
education is that is must cut 
costs while maintaining quality. 
To meet this challenge, it will 
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and more productive, and its technolog- 
ical and other systems are better. By 
1995. 80 percent of the businesses that 
had constituted B.E Goodrich in 1980 
were gone, replaced with growth in 
areas of increased strength and acquisi- 
tion of more aligned business interests. 
Sales had tripled from 1980 to 1995. In 
chairman John Ong’s words, it was a 
“transformation.” 

Rubbermaid 

The CEO of Rubbermaid Corpora- 
tion. often cited by Fortune magazine as 
one of America’s most innovative com- 
panies, once remarked that you “can 
only cost reduce yourself to prosperity 
for so long.” Most college presidents 
know that only too well. Tom Peters in 
The Pursuit of WOW! concentrates on 
the importance of innovation in meeting 
the challenge of change. For many com- 
panies, innovation is the next step 
beyond total quality management in 
their quest for excellence and success. 

Rubbermaid also pays detailed atten- 
tion to its “total value chain,” rating 
itself on every step of its process and 
focusing sharply on needed improve- 
ments. Managers use clear information 
systems to ensure the company’s work 
and pay attention to the whole picture. 

They also point out that a value chain is 
not linear; interaction and reaction 
influence everything, everywhere. 

These are just a few examples of the 
massive redirection the private sector 
has undertaken in the last decade and 
continues to pursue. A Ford Motor Com- 
pany representative commented that 
Ford used to experience cycles in its 
business; peaks of high production and 
earnings with new hires and investment 
were offset by valleys of cost-cutting, 
deferred capital investment, and often 
layoffs. What characterizes the auto 
industry today is that the peaks are 
gone. Car makers have no more breath- 
ing room, and to thrive, they must watch 
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every aspect ol their business at once 
and get better every day. Getting better, 
by the way, is not happenstance. Busi- 
ness in America is doggedly measuring 
itself against the best of its kind, quan- 
tifying its results, and improving con- 
tinuously in every way it can. 

Lessons for Higher Education 

What lessons are there for higher 
education in the nature of corporate 
change? A primary one is that colleges 
and universities need to analyze the 
processes that underlie what they do, 
both academically and administrative- 
ly, seeking their qualitative weak links 
and moving vigorously to improve 
them. While examples abound of col- 
leges that have done this kind of work, 
the problem is that the mechanisms 
that foster continuing improvement are 
often missing from decision making in 
higher education. 

In Ohio, we are working on several 
fronts to foster continuous improve- 
ment. A great deal of this already hap- 
pens at the campus level. These 
colleges have, in many instances, been 
our teachers, and it is no mistake that 
these colleges have both strong and 
aware presidents and boards. In addi- 
tion, the performance expectations 
have also provided a means for contin- 
uous improvement across the system. 

Strong leadership can call for 
change and create the vision, but with- 
out benchmarks, measurements, and 
people who are committed to effective 
service, the tenacious status quo will 
return. A small example; in 1975, as 
administrator for admissions and regis- 
tration on a very large campus, I sought 
to reduce the number of students wait- 
ing in line for schedule changes. We 
sent students cartoons urging them to 
come early in the day, we hired 
greeters who moved students out of line 
when their needs could be met in other 
ways, employees received additional 
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training to quicken response time, 
silent movies entertained those who 
had to wait in line. All these efforts 
paid off. What we did not do was to 
compare our efforts to those who did 
this job best, nor did we fully under- 
stand what drives registration patterns, 
and what had to be done to change 
them systemically. In short, without 
clear goals or measurements to reach 
them, this effort was destined to sur- 
vive only as long as the administrator 
who initiated it remained in the posi- 
tion. Campuses need to seek ways to 
measure and secure the important 
qualitative changes they make. 

A second important lesson lies in 
achieving a common purpose. While 
businesses and other organizations will 
stress “alignment” of organizational 
purpose and redouble their efforts 
through communication, incentives, 
and recognition to achieve their goals, 
higher education’s traditional struc- 
tures are not always nimble enough to 
reach a common purpose easily. It is 
hopeful, however, that some of our best 
examples can be drawn from the com- 
munity college sector where campuses, 
by definition and of necessity, are more 
responsive and more connected to the 
needs of the broader community. 

An additional lesson lies in the con- 
cept of transformation itself. The dilem- 
ma for higher education is that it must 
cut costs while maintaining quality. To 
meet this challenge, it will have to 
change how it educates students. That 
transformation will be driven by the 
need to increase both value and produc- 
tivity on all levels, by all members of the 
campus community. It will require inno- 
vative thinking about how students can 
best learn, how faculty can best guide 
that learning, and how administrators 
can facilitate the most beneficial envi- 
ronment. These matters will move from 
peripheral concerns to central issues in 
the successfully transformed campus. 
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Perhaps the most important lesson is 
that business and industrial leaders in 
America believe that higher education 
is in the same position business was in 
15 years ago and that we have not fully 
grasped the monumental change that 
will envelop us as it enveloped them. 
While the moment is not likely to be 
triggered by huge cost-cutting from 
overseas, the continued weakness in 
state subsidies, decline in federal 
grants, loss of student financial aid, 
and some institutions with prohibitive- 
ly high tuition will combine with the 
skyrocketing growth in technological 
capabilities in education to the point of 
either serving to shift the paradigm or 
catching campuses in the tidal wave. 

Technological Tidal Waves 

University faculties have certainly 
led technological innovation in the 
research arena, leading to untold fruit- 
ful national and international collabo- 
rations. However, it is the community 
college sector to which we can point for 
major experimentation with instruc- 
tional technology, which could, in the 
long run, help restructure aspects of 
the curriculum, improving both quality 
and efficiency. 

In Ohio, we are already looking at 
places like Lima Technical College and 
Sinclair Community College for 
advancements in the creative use of 
technology to offer instruction that is 
any time, any place, for any student. 
We need to extend beyond these pock- 
ets of expertise to a more pervasive use 
of technology to break boundaries and 
draw resources from far and wide. 
Major experimentation can also be 
found in emerging educational entities; 
multi-state compacts, proprietary insti- 
tutions, and entrepreneurial marriages 
of cable companies and academic pro- 
grams. None of these could yet threaten 
any mainline institution of higher 
education, but some organizations are 
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poised to evolve into high-quality, 
academically sound providers of con- 
venient, highly customized, student- 
tailored education offerings. 

The Open Learning Agency in 
British Columbia, for example, is a 
degree-granting entity, part of the edu- 
cational system of that geographically 
vast province, which began by provid- 
ing correspondence courses to a far- 
flung population. It is also responsible 
for the educational television system 
for which its staff, in coordination with 
existing colleges and universities, cre- 
ates academic coursework for college 
credit. This fall it moves onto the 
Internet and will provide courses that 
incorporate all its capacities. 

Picture the Windows™ menu 
screen. The Open Learning Agency has 
adapted this concept by creating icons 
of the virtual university: the admis- 
sions office, the registrar, the seminar 
room (a chat group for the class includ- 
ing the professor), the student union (a 
chat group for the students — no facul- 
ty allowed), the advising office, tutorial 
help, and more. Behind all of this is 
carefully developed, high-quality 
coursework by pioneers in distance 
learning. We could all learn a great 
deal from this institution. 

One need not reach very far for poten- 
tial partnerships to maximize the return 
on investment in technology. Nor does 
one have to look too far into the future. 
Campuses are beginning to offer acade- 
mic credit to highly able high school stu- 
dents and adult learners over the 
Internet. And we have barely scratched 
the surface of what is possible. 

Campuses that find ways to utilize 
technology to improve academic and 
administrative productivity and, most 
importantly, student learning, will reap 
rewards; those that do not will be at 
risk. Technology has the potential to 

Windows is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 
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For tomorrow’s successful 
college and university, it will 
matter much less that 
departments exist, but far more 
that faculty, students, 
community leaders, and 
business/industry leaders 1, ! 



can interrelate easily and well 
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improve and expand instruction, turn- 
ing faculty attention to student learn- 
ing. But what kinds of organizations 
can stimulate and incorporate change, 
leading to success in the 21st century? 

The High-Performance Organization 

For hundreds of years, Newtonian 
thought has permeated the ways in 
which people have organized the world. 
Transformational thinkers like Mar- 
garet Wheatley, author of Leadership 
and the New Science , are offering new 
organizational views. She comments: 

It is interesting to note just how 
Newtonian most organizations are. 
The machine imagery was captured 
by organizations in an emphasis on 
structure and parts. Responsibilities 
have been organized into functions. 
People have been organized into 
roles. Page after page of organiza- 
tional charts depict the workings of 
the machine: the number of pieces, 
what fits where, who the big pieces 
are... This reduction into parts and 
the proliferation of separations has 
characterized not just organizations, 
but everything in the world during 
the past three hundred years. 
Knowledge was broken into disci- 
plines and subjects, engineering 
became a prized science, and peo- 
ple were fragmented — counseled 
to use different “parts” of them- 
selves in different settings... Until 
recently, we really believed that we 
could study the parts, no matter how 
many of them there were, to arrive at 
knowledge of the whole. 

She goes on to say, “A world based 
on machine images is a world filled 
with boundaries.” 

It is extremely interesting that 
Wheatley’s descriptions of systems are 
organic rather than mechanistic; thriv- 
ing depends on interconnections built 



on relationships, participation, and 
information, not on structures. Hers is a 
webby worldview and a promising one. 

For tomorrow’s successful college 
and university, it will matter much less 
that departments exist, but far more 
that faculty, students, community lead- 
ers, and business/industry leaders can 
interrelate easily and well with each 
other on matters of importance. The 
challenge will be to stimulate flexible 
structures that facilitate relationships 
and their lifeblood, information flow. 

Is it coincidental that the Internet is 
such a structure? Is it happenstance 
that the World Wide Web, with its easy 
participation and withdrawal, features 
just this kind of flexible structure? 
Organizations are moving beyond sim- 
ple shifting of old discrete organization- 
al boxes to wavelike energy with the 
capacity for the creation of new forms. 

Margaret Wheatley writes, “We 
must invent organizations where... 
structures come and go as they support 
the process that needs to occur and 
where form arises to support the neces- 
sary relationships.” 

In the 21st century, charts give way 
to webs. Predictability succumbs to 
connections. Machine images dissolve 
to organic views. Bureaucracy surren- 
ders to simple, fluid processes — and 
all of this change will evolve under 
your guidance, as trustees of communi- 
ty colleges across the country. You hold 
a powerful and highly changeable 
resource in your hands — and it is 
essential that higher education have 
your guidance to the kind of organic 
and highly flexible entity that ensures 
the future. H 
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Performance Appraisals: 



Suggestions from CEOs on 
Improving the Process 




by Brian King 



E valuating the president or CEO is 
a complex, difficult task for a 
community college board. George 
R. Boggs recently wrote in the 
Trustee Quarterly that “evaluation 
of the CEO is one of the most important 
responsibilities of a community college 
board” (1995, Issue 4, p. 11). Fisher and 
Koch conclude that “evaluation of the 
president is the most sensitive and deli- 
cate responsibility of the governing 
board” (1996, p. 313). For the CEO, the 
evaluation process can be stressful and 
frustrating. 

Though criticism of performance 
appraisals of college CEOs is almost as 
widespread as acceptance of the impor- 
tance of presidential evaluation to a col- 
lege, very little research or writing is 
available for a conscientious trustee to 
review in an attempt to learn how to 
improve the process. This article will dis- 
cuss the difficulties of conducting effec- 

Brian King is assistant to the president at 
Ozarks Technical Community College , Spring- 
field, Missouri. 
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tive presidential performance appraisals 
and review the purposes and importance 
of the performance appraisal of a commu- 
nity college CEO. Reviewing the results of 
a nationwide survey of community college 
presidents and CEOs concerning evalua- 
tion, the article will explore thoughts from 
CEOs on some basic steps trustees and 
other evaluators can take to improve the 
process. 

How Community College CEOs Evaluate 
the Assessment Process 

Board members responsible for CEO 
evaluation are committed to an effective, 
fair process. Unfortunately, many boards 
do not have an opportunity to discuss can- 
did thoughts and suggestions from the 
CEO about the process after completion 
of a CEO performance appraisal. Under- 
standably, the CEO who is dissatisfied 
with the process may not share concerns 
lest they be construed as “sour grapes” by 
the trustees or other evaluators. In order 
to learn more about what CEOs think 
about the evaluation process and to give 
the CEOs the opportunity to suggest how 
to improve the process, a questionnaire 
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was provided to about 100 presidents and 
CEOs selected from all 50 states. 

Thirty-five CEOs responded to the 
questionnaire. Nine respondents also pro- 
vided copies of their evaluation forms. Of 
the 35 respondents, six were female and 
29 were male; the average tenure as CEO 
was a little over six years. Nearly all of the 
respondents reported that they are evalu- 
ated annually in some form. Governing 
boards evaluated 21 of the respondents, 
the remainder were primarily evaluated 
by state or system chancellors or presi- 
dents [perhaps from state systems with 
one state governing board]. 

Each CEO was asked to rate the 
experience of the most recent perfor- 
mance evaluation based on the following 
five-point scale: 1— Very Dissatisfied; 
2— Dissatisfied; 3-Ambivalent; 4— Satis- 
fied; 5— Very Satisfied. Overall, the CEOs 
who responded are as a group satisfied 
with the process (with an overall average 
of 3.97). At the extremes of the scale, 
three times as many CEOs were “Very 
Satisfied” with the process (12) than 
were “Dissatisfied” or “Very Dissatis- 
fied” (4). Boards can take comfort in the 
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Develop annual goals and measure 
accomplishments. 



fact that 85 percent of those surveyed 
who were evaluated by boards (17 out of 
20) were either “Satisfied” or “Very 
Satisfied” with their most recent 
performance appraisal. (See Table, 
page 16.) 

Why Performance Appraisals Are 
Difficult 

In a historical context, evaluation of 
the performance of college presidents 
remains relatively new. In 1969, Presi- 
dent Brewster of Yale University was 
among the first to endorse the practice 
as a part of the trend toward greater 
accountability. Fisher and Koch esti- 
mate that today 85 percent of all col- 
leges and universities take part in 
formal or informal presidential evalua- 
tion (1996, p. 314). Though the process 
is now almost universal, many boards 
are daunted by the magnitude of the 
task of effectively assessing the perfor- 
mance of the college CEO. A former 
trustee, Mary Lou Zoglin, cited three 
basic reasons why boards sometimes fail 
in their responsibility (n.d., pp. 3-4): 

1. Effective Evaluation is Hard Work. 
Though not impossible, presidential 
performance appraisal may require 
more work than some board mem- 
bers are willing to bring to their 
trusteeship. 

2. Evaluations Can Be Embarrassing. 
It is difficult for many trustees 
to “call the president on the carpet” 
when the trustee and the presi- 
dent have a pleasant personal 
relationship. 
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3. Fear of Finding Something Wrong. 
If the board discovers major problems 
that might justify dismissal, the 
prospect of a traumatic, thankless 
termination process is unpleasant. 

John Lombardi noted that the evalua- 
tion process is also complicated by the 
various ties a CEO has with trustees, com- 
munity leaders, faculty, legislators, alum- 
ni and other constituents of the college. 
“Sometimes, ties with the right persons 
compensate for much inefficiency, inept- 
ness and incompetence” (Lombardi, 
1980-81, p. 18). 

Despite the numerous hurdles to 
conducting effective performance 
appraisals of community college CEOs, 
the process appears to be here to stay in 
some form. In fact, the demand from the 
public for accountability from higher 
education is probably far greater than in 
1969 when Kingman Brewster first 
advocated formal presidential review. 
For the trustee today, the challenge is to 
understand the purpose of CEO perfor- 
mance appraisals and how to conduct 
the process effectively. 

Why Performance Appraisals of CEOs 
Are Important 

Trustees who are at first uncom- 
fortable with the task of evaluating 
the CEO may take some comfort in 
this eloquent statement on presiden- 
tial evaluation by John W. Nason 
(1984): 

College and university presidents 
live in the public domain. No matter 
what the size or complexity or status. 



public or private, of the institution, 
the president’s decisions (or indeci- 
sions) affect its well-being and the 
lives of those who make up the edu- 
cational community. Those decisions 
are under continuous scrutiny and 
are met with approval or disapproval, 
often with both and rarely with indif- 
ference. Faculty, students, trustees, 
staff, alumni, donors, state education 
officers, legislators, church officials, 
taxpayers and local citizens have 
always passed judgment on the pres- 
ident’s personality, attitudes, deci- 
sions and performance, and they 
always will. 

Evaluation of the CEO is inevitable. 
The evolution of formal CEO perfor- 
mance appraisals is simply a refine- 
ment of the process. According to 
Fisher and Koch, the board must 
accomplish only two things for a perfor- 
mance appraisal of a CEO to be suc- 
cessful: to satisfy the responsibility to 
assess the CEO and to “increase the 
legitimacy of the presidential office” 
(1996, p. 312). Nason listed four pur- 
poses for CEO evaluation (1984): 

1. To close the gap between presidential 
authority and accountability. . . 

2. To ensure that the board and the pres- 
ident concur on mutually agreed upon 
goals toward which the college is 
moving. 

3. To identify strengths and weaknesses 
of the president and the college. . . 

4. To define... the scope and the role of 
the office and the president’s perfor- 
mance in it. 

In addition to the purposes listed by 
Fisher, Koch, and Nason, Robert Strider 
in a 1982 study concluded that the fur- 
ther education of the board of trustees is 
almost always the most helpful result of 
a CEO performance appraisal. “If a 
board can begin to appreciate the vari- 
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SUGGESTIONS 



FROM 



CEOs 




Presidents need feedback on an ongoing basis; 
this is the best way to support or discourage 
leadership behaviors in order to best meet the 
needs of the college. 



ety of the demands on a president, the 
fact that no matter what a president does 
in some instances someone will be 
offended, and if it is clear that he or she 
is doing as well as any human being can 
be expected to do, then a valuable 
insight will have been provided” (1982, 
pp. 54-55). 

In short, CEO performance appraisals 
have the potential to improve the quality 
of a community college. The process can 
enhance presidential effectiveness and 
productivity and also provide the board 
with a greater breadth of understanding 
of the role of the president and the 
demands on the CEO. 

Suggestions from CEOs on How to 
Improve Performance Evaluations 

In addition to rating their most 
recent performance appraisal, the 
CEOs surveyed were also given the 
opportunity to suggest how to improve 
the process, providing insight from 
their perspective. 

One CEO who responded to the sur- 
vey has been president at the same col- 
lege for more than thirty years and has 
been employed “on a handshake” with 
no formal evaluation of any kind. “My 
continued employment and salary 
increases are the closest I have to an 
evaluation,” the CEO reported, “and 
I’ve been happy with these.” Although 
CEOs may be somewhat envious of the 
informal, long-term relationship that 
CEO enjoys with the board, the reality 
for the other respondents is a more for- 
mal, structured performance appraisal. 

The suggestions from the CEOs fall 
into three general categories: 1) planning 
the process; 2) improving the format for 
the appraisal, and 3) applying the results. 
As one might expect, the suggestions are 
not necessarily consistent. Each respon- 
dent has a unique perspective on the 
process. As such, the suggestions have 
been paraphrased but are otherwise 
unedited. 
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Planning the Process 

■ Engage in more joint planning as to 
goals to be accomplished to give more 
meaning to the process. 

■ Provide more advance information con- 
cerning how appraisals will be done. 

■ Develop annual goals and measure 
accomplishments. 

■ Appraisals should be truly “planned, 
organized, and conducted” for the 
improvement of performance. 

■ More board education should take 
place on what and how to evaluate; cur- 
rently, there is no specific format; the 
prior president did not have evaluation; 
I submitted an annual report as a basis 
for my evaluation. 

■ Additional training for trustees in the 
evaluation process would be a helpful 
improvement. 

■ Performance indicators should pro- 
vide focus, rather than ambiguous 
personal approvals (trustees, faculty 
leaders, etc.). 

■ Evaluators should give more time to the 
process. 

Improving the Format 

■ A universal problem is finding a valid 
appraisal instrument that is relative to 
this job. 

■ Evaluators should ask opinions from 
community leaders. 

■ The outcome of the evaluation should 
be a written, declarative statement 
about the president’s performance 
(which on mutual agreement could be 
made public). 
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■ Boards should evaluate more regu- 
larly. 

■ Formal evaluation is probably 
more critical if a CEO’s perfor- 
mance is in question; if CEO is 
performing well, evaluation (too 
structured) can sometimes create 
problems! 

■ Boards should avoid an MBO type 
thing and deal with more generic 
type roles; direct attention to state- 
ments of performance that reflect 
the job, not the desires of the 
board. 

■ Board members should identify their 
individual evaluations rather than 
provide aggregate data. 

■ CEOs should have an opportunity for 
more frequent progress reports to the 
board. 

■ Quantifiable and qualitative analysis 
is crucial for the process to be 
effective. 

■ Perhaps evaluations should occur 
twice per year, rather than annually. 

■ Evaluations need to fit personality 
and operating style of the board; 
needs to focus on job description 
and college goals; low-key, no 
forced ranking (i.e., 1—5) is much 
better. 

Applying the Results 

■ Presidents need feedback on an 
ongoing basis; this is the best way to 
support or discourage leadership 
behaviors in order to best meet the 
needs of the college. 
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Summary 

Despite the difficulty and complexity of 
evaluating a CEO, a national survey indi- 
cates that a significant percentage of CEOs 
are satisfied with performance appraisals 
conducted by community college boards. 
While the emphasis on accountability in 
higher education continues to grow, so will 
the importance of performance appraisals 
of community college CEOs, Trustees who 
are committed to improving the process of 
evaluating the president or CEO can 
enhance the CEO’s effectiveness. As 
trustees know, an effective and productive 
CEO is a key to improving the quality of a 
community college. 
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CEOs Rate Most Recent Evaluation 
Summary of Survey Results 


Respondent 


Rating 


Years on Job 


Frequency 


Evaluator 


1 


4 


2 


annually 


Board 


2 


4 


8 


annually 


Board 


3 


3 


0.5 


annually 


Chancellor of System 


4 


5 


1 


annually 


Board 


5 


4 


1 


annually 


Chancellor of University System 


6 


4 


12 


annually 


Board and System President 


7 


5 


12 


annually 


Chancellor of System 


8 


4 


12 


annually 


Chancellor of System 


9 


5 


2 


annually 


Board 


10 


4 


1 


annually 


State Dep. of Vocational Ed. 


11 


4 


1.75 


annually 


President of State Technical Colleges 


12 


4 


3 


annually 


District Chancellor 


13 


1 


1 


annually 


Board 


14 


5 


3 


annually 


State Coordinating Board 


15 


4 


16 


annually 


Board of Governors 


16 


5 


5.5 


annually 


Board 


17 


4 


7 


annually 


Board 


18 


5 


8 


annually 


Board 


19 


5 


18 


semi-annually 


Board 


20 


na 


6 


na 


na 


21 


5 


— 


annually 


Board 


22 


4 


5 


annually 


Board 


23 


1 


4 


annually 


Board 


24 


3 


5 


annually 


Chancellor 


25 


4 


2 


annually 


Board 


26 


2 


8 


semi-annually 


Board 


27 


4 


6 


annually 


State Chancellor 


28 


5 


7 


annually 


State Chancellor 


29 


5 


8.75 


annually 


System President 


30 


4 


13 


annually 


Board 


31 


1 


7 


annually 


Board 


32 


5 


6 


annually 


Board 


33 


4 


13 


annually 


System Chancellor 


34 


na 


1 


every 4 yrs 


Board 


35 


5 


7 


annually 


Board 




3.97 


6.28 






Rating Index: 5-Very Satisfied, 4-Satisfied, 3-Ambivalent, 2-Dissatisfied, 1-Very Dissatisfied 
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Colorado Mountain College Develops 
Board and CEO Evaluation Processes 

R esponding to a recent request from ACCT for infor- 
mation on board and CEO evaluation processes and 
instruments, Cynthia Heelan, president of Colorado 
Mountain College, described the process developed 
by her board. 

“The board determined they will evaluate themselves each 
month on two or three different items,” said Heelan. ‘They 
plan to use an evaluation form which is an adaptation of the 
board’s policies for governing themselves.” 

The questions used in self-evaluation by the board of 
Colorado Mountain College appear on this page and page 18. 

The Colorado Mountain Board determined they will evaluate 
the president twice a year; reported Heelan. The June evalua- 
tion will be on the accomplishment of strategic initiatives (ques- 
tions reproduced on page 18). The January evaluation will focus 
on executive limitations. 

If your board has developed a successful board and/or 
CEO evaluation process (and evaluation instruments ), 
please send information and examples to the ACCT Board 
Services office so that the information library may be 
brought up-to-date with current practice . 

Board Of Trustees Self-Evaluation 
Colorado Mountain College 

I am taking my time today for one purpose and that is to 
strengthen my service as a trustee. It is my goal to serve my 
college and this community in such a manner that more and 
more people will want to come here to take advantage of this 
educational opportunity. It is also my goal to do my best to 
make this college a desirable place to work. I would like to 
contribute to creating and maintaining an atmosphere that is 
conducive to open dialogue and free exchange of ideas. For 
these reasons, I am willing to do the following self-evaluation. 

Please rate yourself on a scale of 1 (needs some 
improvement), to 5 (I’m great in this area). 



o 




A. I am prepared to participate responsibly in board meetings. 
Give examples: 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 

B. I remember my identity is with the community, not the staff. 
Examples of community groups with whom I met: 

My plan for future community meetings to attend. 

Information I need from staff in the future: 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 

C. I represent the ownership, not a single constituency. 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 

D. I am responsible for group behavior and productivity. 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 

E. I am a proactive trustee. 

How? 

How have I been reactive? 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 

F. I honor divergent opinions without being intimidated by 
them. Have I intimidated others? 

Examples of times when I honored another s opinion. 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 

G. I use my special expertise to inform my colleagues’ wisdom. 
Examples of sharing my expertise: 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 

H. I orient to the whole, not the parts. 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 

I. I tolerate issues that cannot be quickly settled. 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 

J. I do not tolerate putting off issues forever. 

Examples of facing difficult issues in a timely manner: 

Examples of putting off decisions due to fear of potential 
consequences: 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 
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K. I support the board’s final choice. 


C. Internal College Relations 


1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 


8. Keeps all areas of the college informed. 


L. I don’t mistake form for substance. 


9. Demonstrates concern for the success of all the campuses. 


For example, I make sure things like financial reports really 
represent a sound financial condition. 


10. Seeks input and ideas and listens and responds. 


1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 


11. Provides leadership. 
Comments: 


M. I obsess about ends. 

Examples of when I got caught obsessing about means or 


D. External College Relations 


specific strategies: 


12. Effectively keeps community groups informed. 


Examples of when I helped the board refocus on ends: 


13. Presents a positive image for Colorado Mountain College. 

14. Develops useful strategies for building community 


1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 


partners and forms new partnerships as a result. 

15. Maintains existing relationships with community partners. 


N. I don’t expect agendas to be built on my interests. 


Comments: 


Examples of agenda items I have submitted which represent my 
personal agenda: 

1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 


E. Relationship with the Board of Trustees 
16. Effectively keeps trustees informed in a timely 


0. I support the chair in board discipline. 


manner. 


1 2 3 4 5 (please circle) 


_ 17. Involves trustees in college affairs in an appropriate manner 




18. Prepares for trustees’ meetings in an effective manner 


President’s Evaluation 


19. Informs the college community of trustee concerns in an 


Colorado Mountain College 


effective manner. 


1 is low, 5 is high 

I. Accomplishment of College Ends 

1. Leads the college to develop and implement a visionary 


Comments: 

E Personal Qualities 


strategic plan. 


20. Communicates clearly. 


2. Leads the college to achieve its strategic initiatives. 


21. Confronts and manages conflict with ease. 


3. Leads the college to demonstrate accountability for achiev- 


22. Motivates others to accomplish their tasks and goals. 


ing the goals of its mission. 


23. Listens carefully. 


II. Leadership Skills 


24. Is supportive of others. 


A. Academic and Student Services Leadership 


25. Promotes personal growth in individuals. 


1. Encourages new developments in on-going programs to 


26. Is honest and ethical. 


meet on-going community needs. 


27. Encourages participation from all members of a group. 


2. Encourages appropriate processes for educational changes. 


28. Is open and flexible. 


Comments: 


29. Makes timely, decisive decisions. 


B. Administrative Leadership 


30. Is sensitive to differing needs in a community of racial and 

ethnic diversity. 

Comments: 


3. Provides effective leadership to staff. 

_____ 4. Achieves goal-setting and accomplishment in a timely, 
effective manner. 


What strengths does the president exhibit that you feel should be 


5. Initiates and follows through in processes which move the 


maintained? 


institution toward quality and excellence. 
6. Ensures adequate facilities. 


If you took the president’s role tomorrow, what things would you 


7. Ensures fiscal solvency. 


change to help improve morale, quality, and effectiveness in these 


Comments: 


areas of responsibility? 
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CALENDAR 



Trustee Education Opportunities 
September-November 1996 



September 

5-6 

North Carolina Association of 
Community College Trustees 
Annual Leadership Conference 
Research Triangle Park, 

North Carolina 

9-10 

Florida Association of 
Community Colleges 
Trustee Training Workshop 
Orlando, Florida 

13 

Ohio Association of 
Community Colleges 
Fall Conference 
Elyria, Ohio 

19-20 

Trustees Association of Community 
and Technical Colleges of 
Washington State 
Fall Conference 
Renton, Washington 

26-28 

ABC Trustee Institute, 

ABC Annual Conference 
New Paltz, New York 



October 

9-12 

ACCT Annual Convention 
Miami Beach, Florida 

24-25 

Wyoming Community College 
Trustees Association Annual Meeting 
Riverton, Wyoming 

24-25 

Kansas Association of 
Community Colleges 
Annual Professional Conference 
Wichita, Kansas 

24-26 

Oregon Community College Association 
Annual Convention 
Welches, Oregon 

28-29 

Texas Association of Community 
College Trustees and Administrators 
Annual Conference 
Austin, Texas 

30-Nov. 1 

Missouri Community 
College Association 
Annual Convention 
Lake Ozark, Missouri 



November 

i 

Ohio Association of 
Community Colleges 
Leadership Conference 
Columbus, Ohio 

1-2 

Wisconsin Technical College 
District Boards Association 
Fall Meeting 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 

13-16 

League for Innovation Conference on 
Innovation Technology 
Phoenix, Arizona 

15-16 

Technical Institute Directore’ 
Association of Georgia (TTDA) 
Annual Meeting - 
Savannah, Georgia 

20-22 

Florida Association of Community 
Colleges Annual Convention 
St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 

21-23 

Community College 
League of California 
Annual Convention 
Los Angeles, California 



Contact Marilyn Blocker , ACCT Vice-President (202-775-466 7), for information about how your state meeting 
can offer trustees the opportunity to earn units in ACCT’s Trustee Education Recognition Program. 
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iou will Learn now: 

• Boards can be free to lead the 
institution, focusing on the long-term 
vision, rather than the trivial; 

• The board can assure it truly acts on 
behalf of the community; 

• The GEO can be free to operate the 
institution, while providing greater 
accountability to the board; and 

• Institutional outcomes can be evaluated. 



l^Yjadt reading for boards interested in 
attaining new levels of effectiveness and 
productivity and realizing their potential 
to lead the institution. This vision of 
board leadership applies the concept 
and principles of “Policy Governance ” 
specifically to community colleges. 

Order your copy, todaij ! 

Price: ACCT Members — $25 plus $2 postage/handling 

Non-Members — $35 plus $2 postage/handling 



copies @ $ 



= $ 



postage/handling @ $2.00=_ 
(maximum S10.00) 

TOTAL $ 



□ Please bill □ Check enclosed $ 

Please include P.O. No. for invoices: 

Ordered bv: 



(U.S. funds) 



(print name) 



Bill: 



Mail to (if different): 



Send form to ACCT, 1740 “N” Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 20036, FAX 202-223-1297. 



What Does ACCT Membership Offer 
Your Governing Board? 

TRUSTEE DEVELOPMENT. ACCT member boards provide for their own professional 
development through ACCT conferences, publications, videotapes, and on-site workshops, 
enhancing their boardsmanship skills and obtaining information they need to provide 
effective governance. Members enjoy reduced fees for meetings and publications and receive 
complimentary periodicals. 

Federal advocacy. ACCT member boards shape policy that guides staff members as 
they work with a network of trustee advocates to communicate community college priorities to 
Members of Congress and the Administration and work with The White House, the Department 
of Education, and the Department of Labor to shape legislation and regulations acceptable to 
community colleges. The ACCT staff constantly monitors proposals for legislation and 
regulations, acting quickly to alert the membership to the need for action to avert potential 
problems. Through membership and participation in the Washington Higher Education 
Secretariat, the Committee for Education Funding, the Alliance to Save Student Aid, and other 
higher education coalitions and forums, ACCT members ensure that community college 
governing boards are shaping national higher education policy. . . 

RECOGNITION. ACCT members showcase the policies and procedures of highly effective 
governing boards at ACCT conferences. Exemplary trustees receive regional and association- 
wide awards. Trustees completing a structured education program are recognized with 
certificates of achievement. 

Board SERVICES. ACCT member boards call upon experts to assist them to facilitate 
retreats or workshops, to search for a new CEO, or to serve as an interim president through the 
ACCT Board Services office. : 

Advocacy for lay governance. Lay governance of community and technical 

colleges has contributed to the success of our vital institutions in meeting the needs of their 
communities. Threatened on all sides by government entities that wish to wrest control away 
from lay governing boards, community and technical college boards are defended by ACCT 
representatives who speak out frequently on their important role. 




For further iiforniation about the benefits of ACCT membership arid, services, 
contact the ACCT office at 1 740 “N” Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036, 



202-775-4667, FAX 202-223-1297. 
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Community College 
National Legislative Seminar 







f 




Sheraton Washington Hotel, Washington, DC 



Assodation of Community College Trustees 
American Assodation of Community Colleges 

For further information, contact ACCT at: 

202-775-4667 or FAX: 202-223-1297. 
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\ Board of Directors 
1996-97 



Chair 

Montes C. Marlin, Jr. 

Trident Technical College, SC 

Chair-Elect 

Isobet F. Dvorsky 
Chabot-Las Positas Community 
College District, CA 

Vice-Chair 

Dennis Christensen 

Central Wyoming College 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Willie Culpepper 
Hawkeye Community College, IA 

Immediate Past Chair 

Gene E. McDonald 
Westmoreland County 
Community College, PA 

Richard A. Anderson 
College of Lake County, 1L 

Central Region Chair 

Lenore Croudy 

Mott Community College, Ml 

Linda Gallen 

Manatee Community College, FL 

Stephen E. Goldberg 
Rockland Community 
College, NY 

Joan S. Jenstead 
Waukesha County Technical 
College. WI 

Gloria M. Lopes 

Santa Fe Community College, NM 

Robert M. McCray 
College of Duhige, IL 

Helen M. Newsome 
Roanoke-Chowan Community 
College, NC 



Southern Region Chair 

Jean B. Reden 
Mississippi Gulf Coast 
Community College 

Talmage Penland 
Asheville- Buncombe Technical 
College. NC 

Linda B. Rosenthal 

Maricopa County Community 
College District, A Z 

Armando R. Ruis 
Coast Community College 
District, CA 

Lydia Santibanes 
Temple College, TX 

Western Region Chair 

Jo Ann Sharp 

Seward County Community 
College, KS 

Pacific Region Chair 

James E. Sherrill 
Centralia College, WA 

Darrell L. Shumtcay 
Pratt Community College. KS 

Lillie J. Solomon 

Halifax Community College, NC 

Northeast Region Chair 

Marsha A. Stoltman 
Mercer County Community 
College. NJ 

Gerald G. ITalion 
Chemeketa Community 
College. OR 

Ronald D. Winthers 

Burlington County College, NJ 



The TRUSTEE QUARTERLY (ISSN 0271-9746) 
is published four times per year as a membership 
service of the Association of Community College 
Trustees (ACCT). ACCT is a non-profit educational 
organization of governing boards of public and pri- 
vate community, technical, and junior colleges. 
Membership also is open to state coordinating 
boards, advisory boards, and state associations. The 
purpose of ACCT is to strengthen the capacity of 
community, technical, and junior colleges to realize 
their missions on behalf of their communities 
through the development of effective lay governing 
board leadership and advocacy at local, state, and 
national levels. Important activities of the associa- 
tion are trustee education, assistance to boards of 
trustees in developing and affecting public policy, 
local board service, promotion of the role of com- 
munity colleges, and education leadership. 

Opinions expressed are those of the authors and not 
necessarily those of ACCT. 

Non-members may subscribe to the TRUSTEE 
QUARTERLY for 330,00 a year. Third-class 
postage paid at Washington, DC. 

Director of Communications: Sally Hutchins 
President: Ray Taylor 

Association of Community College Trustees 
1740 “N” Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

202-775-4667 
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E-Mail: acct@erols.com 
URL: http://www.erols.com/acct 
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A Mentoring Program That Works 

10 

Employment — Faculty — Administration 
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Priorities Provide Direction to Staff 

Achieving a Diverse Work Environment 

14 
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Achieving Purchasing Diversity Through Minority Business Outreach 

15 
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Special Issue on Access & Equity 



Community Colleges: 
Demonstrating the Spirit 
of Access and Equity 



/ 7 'he relationship between the concepts 

I embodied in the community college 
mission and the goals, the spirit of 
access and equity, are unmistakable. When we 
speak of ourselves as the “people’s colleges,” 
providing access, we are not only speaking of 
“being there” for all, but, as evidenced by our 
programs and services, making an extra effort to 
“reach out” to all. When we speak of opportunity, 
we speak of more than providing an opportunity 
to fail, we provide opportunities to succeed, 
along with aggressive programs and services to 
make opportunity a reality. When we speak of 
excellence and quality education, we know that 
no one ’s education is complete without the 
context of a diverse faculty and student body, 
without broad formal and informal multicultural 
learning experiences. When we talk about 
meeting the needs of our communities, we 
understand that no community will succeed 
without the economic and social benefit derived 
by each member of the community being able to 
take his or her place as a productive member of 

tomorrow’s workforce. 

O 

ERJC 

rustee Quarterly 



We cannot predict the outcome of the 
current social! political debate on affirmative 
action, nor do we have the power to have 
much influence on the legislative, regulatory, 
or judicial result of that debate. We do, however, 
have a great opportunity to impact the 
continued progress toward equal opportunity. 

We can provide this leadership by reaffirming 
the values and mission of the community 
college, encouraging our members to do 
the same, and establishing policies that guide 
the continued development and implementation 
of programs and services that will bring to each 
of our constituents and communities the full 
benefit of true equal opportunity. 

To this end, the ACCT Board of Directors 
developed the “Policy Guidance on Access and 
Equity” on the next page. As one of the many 
methods used by ACCT to further the 
objectives stated in the Policy Guidance, this 
special issue of the Trustee Quarterly provides 
models in the pages that follow of effective 
practice. 
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Board Policy 
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Developing 
Board Policy Through 
Strategic Planning 

rn arrisburg Area Community 
College in Pennsylvania, 

0 fcj whose board and president 
received the 1996 “Charles 
Kennedy Equity Award” at the 
ACCT Annual Convention in Miami 
Beach, has always valued the plan- 
ning process. 

Prior to the arrival of President 
Mary Fifield, the college community 
had completed a comprehensive 
strategic plan, but the board of 
trustees decided not to take action on 
the plan until the arrival of the new 
president. 

Upon her appointment, President Fifield encouraged the 
trustees to move forward to adopt the strategic plan and she 
also developed a process by which four college priorities were 
identified. 

At the opening of the Fall 1992 Convocation, the president 
asked all members of the college community to participate in the 
process by sending her issues upon which the board would base 
the college priorities. After reviewing more than 200 responses, 
President Fifield presented the recommendations to the board of 
trustees at its annual fall retreat. From this extensive list, the 
trustees grouped the issues into what have now become the four 
college priorities. 

Planning Into Policies 

On October 6, 1992, the board of trustees, upon recommenda- 
tion of the president, formally adopted a Strategic Plan and four 
college -wide priorities, which would set the direction of the insti- 
tution. Further; the board directed that action plans be developed 
and implemented to address the priorities “... deemed by the 
board to be vital to the continued success of Harrisburg Area 
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Therefore, we encourage our 

’ibership to establish and 
maintain policies assuring that 
employment and business practices, 
curriculum, financial aid, recruitment, 
retention, and other student and 
community services serve as a 
model of equal opportunity, equity, 
and non-discrimination and prepare 
students to function effectively 
in a global, multicultural society . 



Community College.” (Board Policy 
— Resolution #72) 

As presented here in unranked 
ordei; one of the four most important 
priorities for the institution in the 
eyes of the trustees is diversity. 

The priorities are: 

□ A Strengthened Student- 
Centered Learning Environment; 

Q Diversity and Multicultural 
Initiatives; 

o Faculty and Staff Development 
and Collegiality; 

□ Quality and Consistency of 
Standards. 



On April 18, 1995, the board 
reaffirmed its commitment to the 
four priorities and adopted a new 
mission statement that underscored the diversity/equity priority to 
“. . . promote the values and strengths to be found in diverse com- 
munities, democratic principles, and global perspectives.” (Board 
Policy — Resolution #198) 

Parallel to this process, a strategic planning committee was 
appointed by the president with college-wide representation. The 
role of the committee is to review action plan proposals and allo- 
cate funds to achieve the four board priorities. Twice a yeai; Pres- 
ident Fifield sends requests for proposals to all full and part-time 
employees as well as Student Government. The committee then 
reviews all proposals, determines levels of funding, and reviews 
all allocations through program evaluation on an annual basis. 

At the president’s recommendation, the Harrisbuig Area Com- 
munity College Foundation has pledged $400,000 
annually to support the board priorities through the strategic plan- 
ning process. Monies committed solely to diversity/ 
equity initiatives and allocated annually by a college-wide com- 
mittee have been increased annually. 

Since 1993, this process has resulted in the implementation of 
18 action plans that relate to the priority of diversity and multi- 
culturalism. El 
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Harrisburg President and Board — 

1 996 ACCT Charles Kennedy Equity 
Award Winners 

Front row (left to right): Ronald C. Brawny Anna M. Peachey, 

Thomas C. Herweg ( board chair), Mary L. Fifield (president), 

Rosemary Thompson McAvoy, and Robert L. Rubendall. 

Second row (left to right): Daniel P Delaney, Mark A. Whitmoyer, 

Charles E. Graves, and Michael J. Schofield . 

Board members not in photo: 

Terry L. Burrows , A . William Heinz, Sara N. Prioleau, Velma A. Redmond, 
Harlon L. Robinson, and James Schemer. 



The Board adopted a new 
mission statement 
that underscored the 
diversity/equity 
priority to . . promote 
the values and strengths 
to he found in diverse 
communities , democratic 
principles , and 
global perspectives. ” 



Leading From the Top: 

Setting Goals for Board Diversity Policy 

7] n the summer of 1994, Norma Kent, now AACC Director of 
Communications, described for the readers of the Trustee 
J Quarterly how the board members of the seven-college 
Dallas County Community College District successfully meet 
the challenge of attaining and sustaining diversity by working 
on multiple levels, integrating programs for recruitment and 
hiring of personnel, recruitment and retention of students, com- 
munity outreach, and purchasing into a cohesive, overall policy. 

The diversity effort started at the top. Board members invest- 
ed several consecutive days of their time, supported by many 
hours of staff backgrounding, to develop what they call their 
“Strategic Agenda.” In a few succinct paragraphs, the agenda 
gives the “big picture” in key areas of board policy — includ- 
ing what trustees expect in terms of diversity. 

According to point three of the agenda “. . .the ethnic compo- 
sition of the District should mirror the constituents it serves.” In 
other words, in terms of ethnicity, student enrollment should 




reflect the 18-plus population in Dallas County; faculty and staff 
should reflect the county’s adult workforce; and trustee districts 
should afford opportunity for the election of minority candidates. 
The agenda further states, “Contract employment of faculty and 
administrators should follow an open search procedure which 
solicits the best available candidates for the position.” 

By drawing up the “Strategic Agenda,” the Dallas board was 
not just stating board policy, but also setting goals for the dis- 
trict to work to achieve. 

As Norma Kent said, “Educators acknowledge there is no 
single, and certainly no easy, answer to creating diversity on 
community college campuses. It requires the development of 
multiple and integrated strategies which must be continually 
reevaluated and reinforced. 

“But it can be achieved, and the issue is critical to what 
community colleges are about and how well they continue to 
serve their demographically changing communities. As the 
Dallas experience indicates, first comes the commitment — 
and it starts at the top.” D 
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Special Issue on Access & Equity 



Student Recruitment — Retention — Success 



Intervention Program 
Prepares Underrepresented 
Students for Teaching 
Careers While Reaching 
Out to At-Risk High School 
Students 



^phe Future Teacher Diversity 
Corps (FTDC) of Palomar Col- 
iJ lege in California addresses 
two problems within the communi- 
ty — enrolling at-risk students in a 
career-directed program, and pro- 
viding support to the community in 
the form of student mentors or peer 
advisers to local “at-risk” youth. 

Many “at-risk” underrepresented students in Southern Cal- 
ifornia are involved in gangs. These individuals are least like- 
ly to seek higher education, and if they start taking courses, 
are the most likely to drop out of college. 

The FTDC has provided “at-risk” students with the acade- 
mic and counseling skills to enable them to mentor other 
students effectively. 

FTDC has also provided Gang Prevention Training Ses- 
sions, Cultural Awareness Training Sessions, and Substance 
Prevention Programs to over 30 schools, school districts, and 
community organizations from San Diego to Santa Barbara. 
The program has dramatically touched the lives of literally 
thousands of students. 

The program has provided “ at-risk ” 
students with the academic and 
counseling shills to enable them to 
mentor other students effectively. 



Therefore , we encourage our 
membership to establish and maintain 
policies assuring that employment 
and business practices, curriculum, 
financial aid, recruitment . 
retention, anci other student 
and community services serve 

as a model of equal opportunity, 
equity, and non-discrimination and 
prepare students to function effectively in a 
global, multicultural society . 
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The Future Teacher Diversity 
Corps has successfully: 

a provided academic courses, 
counseling, and scholarship 
support to 545 students; 

s involved over 100 ex-gang mem- 
bers in higher education and the 
pursuit of a teaching career; 

3 assisted students in transferring 
to a four- year institution, earning 
a Bachelor’s Degree, completing 
a Teacher’s credential program, 
and finding employment as a 
teacher; 

a confirmed the positive reputa- 
tion of Palomar College as an 
institution that is committed 
in word and in action to the 
development of women and 
minorities; 

a mentored over 11,000 high school students at 59 different 
schools or institutions; and 

□ encouraged participants to play a significant role in the college 
community. 

The program has been successful with minimal financial 
support. In 1990, the program received a $120,000 James 
Irvine Foundation Grant. Since then, each year the FTDC has 
received $10,000 of in-kind services from Palomar College. 
Each year since 1993, the program has received $5,000 from 
California State University-San Marcos. Other small grants 
have been received from local school districts for customized 
projects or programs. 

Although this funding has been of great value, the success 
of the program can be attributed to the talent of participating 
students; the energy, expertise, and commitment of the pro- 
gram director, Frank Puchi; and the support of Palomar 
College administrators and the governing board. □ 
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College Enrollment 

The following information was published by the American Council 
on Education (ACE) in the Fourteenth Annual Status Report on Minori- 
ties in Higher Education, (1996). ACE collects and disseminates this 
data to gauge the success of higher education in serving a diverse 
population and to establish a baseline against which colleges and 
universities can measure the effectiveness of their own efforts. 

African Americans and Hispanics continued to trail whites in their 
rates of college participation in 1994. Nearly 43 percent of white 
high school graduates ages 18 to 24 attended college, compared 
with 35.5 percent for African Americans and 33.2 percent for 
Hispanics. 

Nonetheless, African Americans registered solid gains in 
1994, posting their highest college participation rates ever among 
high school graduates ages 18 to 24. In addition, the 
1994 improvement ends a period of stagnation dating back to 
1990 for African Americans. The 1994 participation rate of 
35.5 percent for African Americans was up nearly 3 percentage 
points from the 1 993 figure. 

□ Unlike whites and African Americans, Hispanics lost ground in 
1994 in terms of the college participation rates of high school 
graduates ages 18 to 24. Their rate of 33.2 percent in 1994 was 
down 2 percentage points from 1993 and 4 percentage points 
from 1992. The rate has fluctuated greatly, however, and 
Hispanics still show overall progress since 1990. 

Among students of all ages, students of color recorded a 
4.9 percent enrollment gain for 1994, which was nearly double 
the increase for 1993. Men of color and women of color achieved 
one-year gains for 4.1 percent and 5.5 percent, respectively. 

Since 1990, minority students have shown an overall enrollment 
increase of 25.9 percent, with progress being made by both men 
and women. 

i All four major ethnic groups achieved enrollment growth in 
1994, with Hispanics posting the largest overall increase 
(6.9 percent). Asian Americans had the largest increase at 
four-year institutions (7.5 percent), while the 6.7 percent increase 
for Hispanics at two-year institutions was the largest among the 
four major ethnic minority groups. 

American Indians and Alaska Natives recorded a 5 percent 
increase in enrollment for 1 994, yet they continue to represent 
less than 1 percent of all enrollments in higher education. 



Enrolled-in-College Participation Rates for 
18- to 24-Year-Old High School Graduates by 
Race/Ethnicity, 1990 to 1994 



so r 



j 

j 




1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

*3 African American S3 Hispanic H White 



Source: U.S . Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

School Enrollment — Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: 
October 1994. Current Population Reports, Series P-20. 



Community College Enrollments by 
Race/Ethnicity, 1994 



White 

3,850,000 

(69.6%) 




African American 
615,000 (11.1%) 



Hispanic 

594.000 (10.7%) 

Asian American 

312.000 (5.7%) 

American Indian 

312.000 (1.2%) 

Non-Resident Alien 

92.000 (1.7%) 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, 1996 
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Aggressive Recruitment and Help in Adjusting to 
College Life: Components of a Successful 
Native American Program 

he board of trustees and president of San Juan College in New 

j Mexico, located in the rural northwest comer of the state, 

J provide leadership and support for the improvement of the 
quality of life for all residents in the county-wide service area and 
for improving communication among the three primary ethnic 
groups in this region: Anglo, Native American, and Hispanic. 

The significant work of the college lies in its service to Native 
American students and tribes. The college is one of the few high- 
er education institutions in the United States besides tribally con- 
trolled colleges that serves significant numbers of Native 
American Students. 

Enrollment of Native American students is a high priority for 
San Juan College. With about one-third of the county land lying 
within the Navajo Reservation, the college enrolls the second 
highest number of Native Americans in the state. In 1995, enroll- 
ment of Native American students exceeded 1,100 for the first 
time. 

San Juan College has a semester headcount enrollment of 
4,300 students. Minority enrollment in Fall 1994 was 29 percent 
Native American, 10 percent Hispanic, and less than 2 percent 
other minority groups. For students who were enrolled for the first 
time in Fall 1994, 30 percent were Native Americans and 13 per- 
cent were Hispanic. These enrollment statistics mirror very close- 
ly the county demographics, recorded in the 1990 U.S. Census, 
where the population is 37 percent Native American and 
13 percent Hispanic. 

San Juan College Native American students have the benefit of 
a full-time Native American Program Director and support staff. 
The Program helps the Admissions Office in the recruitment of 
Native American students with a very aggressive visitation pro- 
gram to the Chapter Houses on the Navajo Reservation. 

The Native American Program also helps students apply for 
financial aid with the Tribe and other sources available to all stu- 
dents. This program helps to directly recruit students, to overcome 
financial obstacles, and to provide orientation for students and 
parents. It also helps the students to adapt to the college environ- 
ment after they are enrolled. 

San Juan’s students face a laige number of adversities in per- 
sisting in college. About 65 percent of the students are enrolled 
part-time and many students have jobs, family responsibilities, 
and financial difficulties that conflict with their education. 

In addition to these problems, Native American students must 
travel long distances often on dirt roads. It is not uncommon for 
these students to travel 75 to 100 miles round trip each day to 



attend classes. Delivery of distance education technology is made 
difficult due to lack of digital phone lines and low population 
concentrations. 

In spite of these odds, 42 percent of the Native American 
students are enrolled full-time and 20 percent of the graduating 
class is Native American. In persistence studies of full-time, 
degree-seeking students, the three-year average persistence 
rate for Native American students is 55 percent compared to 
Anglos (55 percent) and Hispanics (47 percent). In two out of 
three years, Native American students persisted at a higher rate 
than Anglos. 

Native American culture is an extremely important and vital 
part of San Juan’s region. About 10 tribes are represented in the 
student enrollment. While the Navajo Tribe is the most highly 
represented, there are three other local tribes, and some Native 
American students even come from Colorado, Utah, and Okla- 
homa tribes. The United Tribes Club is the largest .student organi- 
zation on campus. The club sponsors a Pow-Wow annually that 
attracts participants from over 50 tribes in the U.S., Canada, and 
Latin America. Club activities help Native American students to 
feel welcome and at home in the college by providing opportuni- 
ties for social interaction and access to support services. 

San Juan College participates in the national discussion that is 
underway in Native American education. The director of the 
Native American Program is a member of the National Institute for 
Native American Leadership in Higher Education, the only com- 
munity college director included in this group. The college has 
also been an active participant in the annual Ford Foundation 
Campus Diversity Conference. 

Last year, San Juan College was one of eight institutions invit- 
ed to participate in a special program on campus diversity spon- 
sored by the College Board and the Lilly Foundation. As part of 
this program, San Juan was paired with Stanford University to 
share strategies on student support services offered to Native 
American students. The exchange helped San Juan to under- 
stand Stanford’s requirements for transfer students and helped 
Stanford to understand the vastly different environment that 
many Native American students come from. An important rela- 
tionship was established through this exchange that will allow 
for increased transfer of San Juan College Native American stu- 
dents to Stanford and an opportunity for Stanford students to do 
co-op work on the reservation. 

To sum up, San Juan College provides opportunities to Native 
American students to improve the quality of their lives through 
education, facilitates events and processes that bring people of 
different cultures together; and promotes respect and understand- 
ing among diverse cultures. While many challenges remain, both 
in the college and in the community, the college is committed to 
making a difference. 3 
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Academic Success and Achievement: 

A Mentoring Program That Works 

roject ASAP (Academic Success and Achievement Program) 
is a mentoring program designed to increase the retention 
and success rate of African American and Latino students at 
Harrisburg Area Community College, Pennsylvania. It is a 
collaborative effort of Social Science. Public Services. Basic Edu- 
cation, Student Services, and the institutional Diversity Office. 

The program was designed by Willie Woods, acting vice 
president of faculty and instruction, and is based on the national 
program, Striving for Academic Excellence. 

ASAP is a three-tiered program involving peer faculty, staff, 
and community mentors from diverse backgrounds. Initially, the 
target population was first semester students. However, based on 
program evaluations and the recommendations of the planning 
committee, the program is now open to ail African American and 
Latino students attending the Wildwood Campus. 

In addition to the mentoring process, students are strongly 
encouraged to register for “Becoming a Master Student” and par- 
ticipate in Success Seminal's, which are open to the entire student 
body and promote the availability of internal resources that 
enhance academic success. 

In addition, all program participants receive information 
on workshops provided by the on-campus learning center and 
the library. As students’ needs are identified, they are referred 
to areas such as the Math Lab, the Writing Lab, English 
Second Language tutors, faculty advisors, and financial aid. 



Associate Degrees by Race/Ethnicity, 1994 




i 



African American 

8 . 3 % 

Hispanic 

5 . 9 % 

Asian American 

3 . 3 % 

American Indian 

0 . 9 % 

Non-Resident Alien 

1 . 8 % 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, 1995 



Overseeing the program is a planning committee com- 
prised of the acting vice president of faculty and instruction, 
the vice president of student services, a financial aid coun- 
selor, the director of marketing and admissions, and the direc- 
tor of institutional diversity. 

The following program objectives have been established: 

To match African American and Latino students with 
mentors (a peer, a faculty/staff person, and a community 
person) who will enhance the students’ knowledge of 
college and community resources and support the 
students’ academic success. 

To provide through personal interaction an opportunity for 
students to become more fully integrated into the 
Harrisburg Area community. 

To help students establish short-term and long-term 
academic and professional goals. 

To assist students in developing proactive skills for 
success in college and in life. 

To offer programs during the semester that will address 
students’ needs and interests. 

The following assessment criteria are used to evaluate the 
program: 

: Retention of all students participating in the program; 
Class attendance/completion by students participating; 
Grades/GPA of students participating; 

Participation of mentorees and mentors in scheduled 
activities; 

Mentor/mentoree evaluations and feedback; 

Tracking of all student participants by Office of Planning, 
Assessment, and Faculty Development in order to 
determine variables that impact academic success. 



Project ASAP has been operational for two years with the 
following results: In 1995, 61 students participated and two- 
thirds either graduated or returned to the college. Currently, 
there are 82 participants in the program: 61 students, 11 peer 
mentors, seven community mentors, seven faculty mentors, 
and seven staff mentors. 

While the program’s focus is enhancing academic success, 
it also offers opportunities for leadership development, atten- 
dance at cultural events, and informal opportunities for 
student/mentor interaction. 
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Employment — Faculty — Administration 



Multilevel Approach Key to 
Achieving Faculty and 
Staff Diversity 

EFp he board of Dallas County Com- 
[. munity College District does 
ui more than talk diversity, as 
described on page 5 of this issue. In 
her story in the Summer 1994 
Trustee Quarterly , Norma Kent (now 
AACC Director of Communications), 
described how the board instituted a 
series of measures to put “teeth” into 
policy; to monitor progress toward 
the board’s goals. 

New employee positions, as well - 

as businesses selected to receive 
bids — both of which come before 

the board for monthly approval — are identified by ethnicity and 
gender as part of the review process. Human resources staff also 
prepare monthly status reports on minority hiring which are 
presented to the board for ongoing tracking and documentation. 

Revamping the Hiring Process 

One strategy involved a revamp of the district’s hiring process, 
putting faculty hiring on an annual basis with a common timeline 
for all colleges. Search committees are required for all contractu- 
al positions and must be diverse according to gender and ethnicity. 
Search committees are convened prior to the publishing of 
notices of vacancy, and college CEOs are held accountable for the 
diversity of the groups. 

In line with expressed hoard policy , the 
Dallas County Community College 
District has adopted the philosophy 
that diversity begins at home. 



Therefore, we encourage our 
membership to establish and maintain 
policies assuring that employment 
and business practices, curriculum , 
financial aid, recruitment , retention, 
and other student and community services 
serve as a model of equal opportunity, 
equity, and non-discrimination 
and prepare students to function effectively 
- . ~ in a global, multicultural society. 
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In addition, board members 
have approved a series of other 
diversity initiatives, including: 

a Establishment of on ongoing 
minority vitae bank; 

a Creation of a “grow your 
own” joint venture with 
area universities to offer 
Dallas County Community 
College District employ- 
ment to minority faculty 
while they attend graduate 
schools; 

□ Stated requirement that all 
faculty applicants show 
“demonstrated ability and 
experience working with 
diverse populations;” 

a Collaborative projects with outside organizations to 
prepare mid-level, minority managers for senior-level 
leadership positions; 

□ Installation of a free, 1-800 job line for out-of-state 
applicants. 

Diversity from the Inside Out 

In line with expressed board policy, the Dallas County Com- 
munity College District has adopted the philosophy that diversity 
begins at home. Employees involved in the hiring process must 
complete in-depth training sessions to assure successful follow- 
through related to new hiring policies. Minority faculty and staff 
are encouraged to communicate information regarding district 
vacancies to potential minority applicants and to suggest names of 
such applicants for future employment. 

At the same time, district administration supports the activities 
of minority employee groups such as a Hispanic concillo and 
an African American staff association. Both groups sponsor a 
variety of minority staff development and community outreach 
activities — from art shows, to guest speakers, to volleyball 
tournaments. 
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Nurturing Grass Roots 

While reinforcing its internal network, the district has made 
concerted efforts to open lines of communication with external 
minority groups, including both Dallas staff and minority repre- 
sentatives from the community, to “take the pulse” of how the dis- 
trict is perceived. Participants provide insights and suggestions on 
topics from recruiting minority applicants, to a review of hiring 
procedures, to marketing to minority audiences. 

To further encourage community dialogue, Dallas Chancellor 
Bill Wenrich formed a community advisory board to act as a 
sounding board on minority concerns and to assist the district in 
its search for minority candidates for administrative and faculty 
positions. The 20-member group comprises representatives from 
the Hispanic, African American, Asian, and Native American 
communities and meets quarterly with the chancellor and key 
staff. 

On various levels, activities of minority chambers of commerce 
and other community organizations receive Dallas support in the 
form of scholarships at banquets and contribution to student 
scholarships awarded by the groups. Regionally and nationally, 
the district maintains ongoing memberships in professional orga- 
nizations of minority educators and has increased its presence in 
annual conferences of such groups, as well as in minority-orient- 
ed job fairs. 

Sending a Clear Message 

Although district marketing is targeted primarily to exist- 
ing and potential students, the approach, taken by the 
district’s public information office serves a dual purpose. 
Radio, television, and print advertising is produced both in 
Spanish and English versions and is placed in bilingual 
media, not only to encourage minority enrollment, but also to 
foster a climate of multiculturalism. As part of overall media 
strategy, Chancellor Wenrich, who is fluent in Spanish, as well 
as a number of minority staff and trustees, are regular guests 
on Spanish language talk shows and other community 
programming. 

To keep its profile high with targeted audiences, the district is 
a frequent supporter of activities in minority communities, such as 
the annual Cinco do Mayo Festival and Black History Month 
events, and in recent years has sponsored on-campus activities 
such as a district-wide Hispanic Family Day, which attracts par- 
ents and students of all ages. 

The direction set by the Dallas County Community College Dis- 
trict Board has paid off. By 1996, the new-hire rate for minority fac- 
ulty and administrators — the two employee groups most in need 
of improvement — had climbed above 50 percent, including the 
addition of two minority and two women presidents. 03 



Equity and Diversity in Employment: 

Board Priorities Provide Direction to Staff 

orthem Virginia Community College (NVCC), winner of 
the 1995 “ACCT Charles Kennedy Equity Award,” is 
proud to be in the forefront of Virginia’s educational com- 
munity with respect to recruitment and retention of minority 
students, faculty, and staff. With the population of its service 
area consisting of 20 percent minority residents, minority stu- 
dents make up more than 34 percent of NVCC’s student body, 
and minority faculty and staff represent 23 percent of NVCC’s 
workforce. 

These numbers reflect success; they reflect a philosophical 
commitment and the day-to-day practices that translate that 
commitment into action. They reflect the fact that Northern 
Virginia Community College has worked hard to create a cli- 
mate in which equity and respect for diversity are central 
values. 

The creation of this kind of institutional climate begins at the 
top. The NVCC Board has clearly indicated that achieving equity 
and increasing diversity are among its highest priorities. 

These priorities are reflected in the president’s goals, which are 
reviewed annually with the Board. NVCC’s president has 
responded to the board’s direction by putting in place an institu- 
tional structure that supports equal employment opportunity and 
equal educational opportunities. 

NVCC not only recruits and retains female and minority facul- 
ty and staff, but also supports, nurtures, and prepares them to 
reach for and achieve professional advancement. 

In total, 55 percent of all recent major administrative appoint- 
ments have been members of minority groups, and 64 percent 
have been female, an outstanding record of success with respect 
to achieving equity and increasing diversity at the highest levels 
within the college. 

This record of accomplishment sends a clear message to selec- 
tion officials throughout the college: diversity is valued, equity is 
the goal. 

Throughout the college, steady gains in female and minority 
hiring have occurred as a result of this aggressive leadership 
approach to equal employment opportunity. For example, minori- 
ty classified staff increased from 143 individuals in 1988 to 169 
in 1994. 

The college’s formal employment procedures require: 

□ inclusion of minorities on all search committees; 

□ reports on the race, sex, disability status, and age of candidates; 

0 fair representation of minorities and females in applicant 
and interview pools; 
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written rationale for non-selection of minority candidates; 

daily oversight of the procedures by the college EEO/AA 
officer and director of human resources; 

input into the policy-making process by the Affirmative 
Action Committee and Minority Recruitment Team; 

active recruitment efforts for minority faculty and staff through 
target publications and the Minority Vitabank (developed by 
NVCC to identify minority candidates though ads requesting 
vitae placed in The Washington Post , The Chronicle of Higher 
Education . and The Wall Street Journal ); 



Faculty 

The American Council on Education (ACE), reported in the Fourteenth 
Annual Status Report on Minorities in Higher Education (1996), that: 

Higher education institutions employed more faculty of color in 1993 
than in 1983. The number of full-time faculty of color increased by 
43.7 percent during that ten-year period, compared with an increase of 
6.4 percent for whites, and a 9.9 percent increase among all faculty. 

: Despite these ten-year trends, white faculty posted a larger gain 
than did faculty of color from 1991 to 1993. The 1.2 percent 
increase for minorities was less than half of the 2.7 gain for whites. 

Despite progress during the past decade, persons of color repre- 
sented only 12.2 percent of all full-time faculty and 9.2 percent of 
full professors in 1993. 

The number of full-time African American faculty increased by 
31.1 percent from 1983 to 1993. Nonetheless, African Americans 
showed the least progress among the four major ethnic minority 
groups during this period. From 1991 to 1993, African Americans 
achieved a gain in faculty representation of 4.3 percent, with 
African American men making less progress (2.1 percent) than 
African American women (6.7 percent). 

From 1991 to 1993, Hispanics achieved a 5.7 percent gain in 
full-time faculty representation. Most of the progress came from 
increases among Hispanic women. The number of Hispanic female 
faculty increased by 1 3.2 percent during the two-year period, 
compared with a mere 1 .5 percent increase for Hispanic males. 

From 1991 to 1993, American Indians recorded the largest per- 
centage gain in faculty representation among the four major 
ethnic groups. Nonetheless, they account for less than one in 200 
full-time faculty in higher education. 



training on EEO procedures, including required viewing of the 
college’s Affirmative Action briefing videotape, for all search 
committees and selection officials. 

Northern Virginia Community College recognizes that achiev- 
ing equity and increasing diversity is an on-going process. Led by 
a board and president who have made it clear that equity is a top 
priority, NVCC will continue its efforts to provide equal educa- 
tional and employment opportunities for all. 



Full-Time Faculty in Higher Education By 
•Race/Ethnicity and Gender, 1993 




Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 
Fall Staff Survey, 1993. 
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The number of Asian American faculty decreased by 4.8 percent 
from 1991 to 1993, primarily due to a 7.7 percent decrease in the 
number of Asian American men. 
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Achieving a Diverse Work Environment 

an Juan College in New Mexico continually works toward 
achieving a diverse work environment. Recruitment 
techniques for administrators, faculty, and staff include: 
personal visits by college staff to regional universities with 
minority graduate enrollments; 

reimbursement of travel costs for interviewed candidates to 
encourage individuals to come and visit the campus and 
community; 

informal networking at the divisional level with universities and 
professional organizations. 

The college has created “intern” or “trainee” positions for 
minority and female individuals for the purpose of recruiting and 
training them for future full-time employment. 

Recruitment ads for vacant positions are sent to a large num- 
ber of Native American centers such as Chapter Houses, Indian 



Services Centers, Tribal Councils, and Indian Education Centers. 
Recruitment ads are placed in Native American newspapers. All 
recruitment ads include the language “minority and women can- 
didates encouraged to apply” and qualifications required include 
“the successful candidate will value diversity and have a 
multicultural perspective with adult students.” 

The college provides training to managers and supervisors on 
cultural diversity, management techniques, and communication 
skills that contribute to a healthy internal working climate. 

All new employees are assigned a “mentor” to help them learn 
college procedures and introduce them to other college employees. 

In the fall of 1994, San Juan College had the following employ- 
ee statistics: 54 percent female, 13 percent Native American, 
10 percent Hispanic, and 2 percent other minority. * 



Administrators 

In the Fourteenth Annual Status Report on Minorities in Higher 

Education (1996), the American Council on Education (ACE) reported: 

3 The number of administrators of color increased by 55.7 percent 
from 1983 to 1993, including a gain of 4.3 percent in the two- 
year period from 1991 to 1993. Persons of color represented 
13.7 percent of all administrators in higher education in 1993, up 
from 13.2 percent in 1991 and 10.3 percent in 1983. 

Women of color accounted for most of the gains among minori- 
ties. The number of female administrators of color nearly doubled 
from 1983 to 1993, while the number of male administrators of 
color increased by 32 percent. Women of color experienced an 
increase of 5.9 percent from 1991 to 1993, compared with a 2.8 
percent gain among men of color in the same period. 

African American women outnumber African American men 
among college and university administrators. However, males 
outnumber females among Hispanic, Asian American, and 
American Indian administrators. 

. African Americans, Hispanics, Asian Americans, and American 
Indians accounted for 1 1 .5 percent of all chief executive officers 
(CEOs) at colleges and universities in 1996. This rate is up from 
8.1 percent in 1986 and 9.2 percent in 1990. Most African 
American CEOs are at historically black colleges and universities, 
however, and American Indian leaders are most likely to direct 
tribal colleges. 
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Special Issue on Access & Equity 

Business Practices — Contracting 



Achieving Purchasing 
Diversity Through 
Minority Business 
Outreach 

313 wo years ago, the equal opportu- 
' | nity purchasing program of Flori- 
J da Community College at 
Jacksonville (FCCJ) was outlined in 
the Trustee Quarterly . ; This program 
has been used successfully by other 
college districts and it seemed like a 
good time for an update and a review 
of the concept. FCCJ is showing how 
business with minority firms can grow 
without singling them out for special 
treatment. 

FCCJ has made equal opportunity the basis for its purchas- 
ing plan, and as a result has achieved an impressive record in 
diversifying its business dealings in the past several years. By 
the end of 1995, minority-owned and woman-owned business- 
es accounted for 19.4 percent of the college’s purchases, up 
dramatically from 2.6 percent in 1991. 

This has been accomplished through an innovative minority 
outreach plan which has literally linked college employees with 
minority organizations in the community and has instituted bid- 
ding procedures that assure a level playing field. Unlike the 
plans of many other organizations, FCCJ’s plan does not use 
set-asides, sheltered competition, or other incentives. By 
statute, contracts are awarded to the lowest bidder meeting the 
proposal’s specifications, fulfilling an obligation to the taxpay- 
er to operative with maximum cost-effectiveness. 

So how does the plan work? For each purchase in excess of 
$1,000, at least 25 percent of all vendors invited to bid must be 
minority or woman-owned business enterprises. It’s that sim- 
ple. There are no requirements as to how many minority busi- 
nesses must bid or how many of them must win contracts. 

“Legally, we can’t require that a certain portion of contracts 
be awarded to minority businesses,” said Larry Snell, FCCJ’s 



Director of Purchasing and Stores. 
“And ethically, we can’t offer 
incentives to one group and not 
another. But we didn’t need to do 
that anyway. Minority businesses 
can compete on a level playing 
field as long as they are offered 
equal opportunity to participate.” 
According to Snell, one of the 
reasons why few minority business- 
es had been awarded contracts in 
the past, was because FCCJ had 
not maximized its opportunity to 
inform minorities that projects were 
open for bid. Communication was 
improved by hosting an annual 
minority outreach workshop, 
advertising in local minority publi- 
cations, and attending local minority trade shows. A college rep- 
resentative also served on the planning board for Jacksonville 
Minority Enterprise Development Week. 

A recent FCCJ business symposium was attended by 80 peo- 
ple representing 66 business. Participants heard from representa- 
tives of local banks, the school board, the IRS, electric companies, 
and bonding companies. The intent of the conference was to talk 
about how to do business with FCCJ, but it also provided tools to 
improve business with any customer 

On January 1, 1995, FCCJ installed a telephone hotline where 
potential bidders could hear about opportunities 24 hours a day. 
However if the company wanted to receive the bid information, 
they had to call back during business hours. Now, FCCJ is using 
a FAX vault. With this system, the caller can ask for particular bid 
information, which is faxed to the caller immediately. This pro- 
gram has improved access to businesses, particularly small ones. 

Improvement was also needed in the numbers of minority ven- 
dors on the college’s bidders list. In 1991, before the minority out- 
reach plan was initiated, FCCJ’s minority vendor list comprised 
only 150 names. Today, there are more than 1,000 minority ven- 
dors in a database organized by commodity. 

FCCJ increased its database of minority vendors mostly by 
networking within the community. The college met with local 



Therefore , we encourage our membership 
to establish and maintain policies 
assuring that employment and 
business practices, curriculum , 
financial aid f recruitment , retention , 
and other student and 
community services serve as a model 
of equal opportunity , equity , 
and non-discrimination and prepare 
students to function effectively 
in a global, multicultural society . 



BUSINESS PRACTICES 



FCCJ Minority Business Report/Quarterly Analysis 
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using a request for qualification. The plan stipulates that all ven- 
dors vying for a professional services contract must be evaluated 
on a 100-point scale, with a specified number of points assigned 
to each criterion. In addition to the con tract -specific criteria, five 
points are awarded to vendors which are greater than 51 percent 
owned and controlled by minorities or women (2.5 points for joint 
ventures). Up to five points can also be earned by vendors which 
are both an equal opportunity and affirmative action employer 
and demonstrate a minority presence among its employees. 

“While minority vendors do have an advantage when it 
comes to requests for qualification — because they can poten- 
tially earn 10 points where majority vendors can earn only up to 
five points — the advantage is minimal when taken in the context 
of the 100-point total. But hopefully, it’s enough to make the 
playing field level,” said Snell. 

According to Snell, the implementation of the minority out- 
reach plan as a whole was a long-term and gradual process. “It 
took a few years to realize significant results. By and laige, it’s a 
proactive plan — not a quick-fix solution for past sins.” j 



agencies, such as the Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce, 
and incorporated minority vendors from their lists. FCCJ 
employees also became involved with minority community 
organizations, including the Urban League and the NAACE 
Our commitment to this plan extended far beyond the col- 
lege’s purchasing department,” said Snell. “Employees rep- 
resenting various FCCJ departments were and still are 
involved in the networking. Also, employees have been given 
on-line access to the bidders database so they are aware of 
which vendors and services are on the list.” 

In addition to the large outreach component of the plan, 
several changes were made in the bidding process to assure 
fairness. Large construction packages are now broken into 
smaller packages, allowing smaller firms which provide 
services in specialized areas of construction to compete for 
contracts. Also, at the public bid opening, all contractors must 
submit a final list of sub-contractors to be used and adhere to 
their list if they win the contract. 

The FCCJ Board recently changed its policy to raise the 
bonding requirement from $50,000 to $100,000, which 
means the bids under $100,000 do not require bonding. 
According to Snell, “The Board made this decision knowing 
that they would assume more risk,” but placed a higher value 
on providing opportunities to those who might not otherwise 
receive the bonding. Since 1990, there have been no failed 
minority contracts, even after this bonding change. 

As for professional services, FCCJ’s plan takes a different 
approach. The awarding of professional service contracts is based 
| on numerous vendor qualifications, rather than solely on price. 
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CALENDAR 

Trustee Education Opportunities 
January-February 1997 

January 

— 11-14 " 

Conference on the Learning Paradigm, San Diego, CA 

21 

ABC SUNY Community College Day, Albany, NY 

31 -Feb. 1 

Wisconsin Technical College District Boards Assn. Winter Meeting, Wausau, WI 

February 

1-3 

CCLC Annual Legislative Conference and Trustee Orientation, Sacramento, CA 

5 

Nebraska Community College Association Annual Meeting and 
Legislative Seminar, Lincoln, NE 

9-10 

ACAATO Annual Conference, Toronto, Ontario 

10 

NCACCT Annual Law Conference, Raleigh, NC 

16-18 

TACTC Winter Conference, Olympia, WA 

23-25 

Community College National Legislative Seminar, Washington, DC 

23-26 

American Council on Education Annual Meeting, Washington, DC 
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colleae aovetmance. 



Ylfjudt reading for boards interested in 
attaining new levels of effectiveness and 
productivity and realizing their potential 
to lead the institution. This vision of 
board leadership applies the concept 
and principles of “ Policy Governance” 
specifically to community colleges. 

Order uour copy, today! 

Price: ACCT Members — $25 plus $2 postage/handling 

Non-Members — $35 plus $2 postage/handling 
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O 

ERIC 



fou win Learn now: 

Boards can be free to lead the 
institution, focusing on the long-term 
vision, rather than the trivial; 

• The board can assure it truly acts on 
behalf of the community; 

• The CEO can be free to operate the 
institution, while providing greater 
accountability to the board; and 

• Institutional outcomes can be evaluated. 



copies @ $_ 






postageAandling @ $2.00=;_ 

(maximum $10.00) 

TOTALS 



□ Please bill □ Check enclosed $ 

Please include P.O, No. for invoices: 

Ordered by: ' 



(U.S. funds) 



(print name) 



Mail to (if different): 



Send form to ACCT, 1740 U N” Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 20036, FAX 202-223-1297, 
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What Does ACCT Miemmfjmip Defer 
Youe GOYIEMiNIG' Boaed? 




Xl'jOSTliEJ^l^iO^MM^vAClCr member boards provide for their own professional 
development through ACCT conferences, publications, videotapes, and on-site workshops, 
enhancing their boardsmanship skills and obtaining information they need to provide 
effective governance. Members enjoy reduced fees for meetings and publications and receive 
complimentary periodicals. : ; . 
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they work with a network of trustee advocates to communicate community college priorities to 
Members of Congress and the Administration and work with . The AVhi te House, the Departf’ 
ment of Education, and the Department of Labor to shape legislation and regulations accept- 
able to community colleges. The ACCT staff constantly monitors proposals for legislation and 
regulations, acting quickly to alert the membership to the need for action to avert potential 
problems. Through membership and participation in the Washington Higher Education 
Secretariat, the Committee for Education Funding, the Alliance to Save Student Aid, and 
other higher educatiomcoalitions and forums, ACCT. members ensure that community coilege 
governing boards .are shaping national higher education policy. • • ' . . . G . .. . 

" AY- <y GAYA 1 ' iT-WW*" * 

irYE OOGNirnOH'AGCT members showcase the policies and procedures of highly effective YYK ; 
governing boards at ACCT conferences. Exemplary trustees receive regional and association- T fX 
wide awards. Trustees completing a structured education program are recognized with 
certificates of achievement. .. . * ‘ *• •: j: ■. : . Y ' ' ; 
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-DOARD SERVICES. ACCT member boards call upon experts to assist them to facilitate 
retreats or workshops, to search for a new CEO, or to serve as an interim president through 
the ACCT Board Services office. ' ' -Vr - A" A 1 .... - A~. ■ 

■ •• • . •' -> . ■ • 

-tLD V 0 GAC'/ f OIL LA/ G D VEiiHAH CL. Lay governance of community and technical 
colleges has contributed to the success of our vital institutions iri meeting the needs of their 
communities. Threatened on all sides by government entities that.wish to wrest control away 
from lay governing boards, community and technical college boards are defended by ACCT 
representatives who speak out frequently on their important role ’ A . . 



Fbr further information about the benefits of ACCT membership and services, 
contact the ACCT office at 1 740 “N” Street, N\V, Washington, DC 20036, 
202-775-4667, FAX 202-223-1297.. . . 
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